





Stettinius of Steel helps mobilize 


- Like his father, 








7 HARD YEARS ON THE JOB WITH. 


NO TIME-OUT 


OR REPAIRS 


Here’s a Tip from President Walter 





A. Zinn, Milwaukee Western Malt Co., 


on How to Cut Motor Repair Bills! 
Find Out Row Allis-Chalmers Can Bring 
You Savings in Your Plant . . . with 
the Equipment that Pays for Itself! 


If you were building a new addition to 
your plant ... if you wanted to double 
your capacity ... get a better product 
at lower cost ... you'd want to be sure 
every piece of equipment you bought 
held up its end of the job. . . without 
stopping production . . . without run- 


ning up excessive maintenance costs! 
That's what Walter A. Zinn was look- 
ing for when he expanded his plant in 


1932. 
being president of the Milwaukee West- 


And because Mr. Zinn, besides 


ern Malt Co., is also an engineer and 
had designed many of the new plant’s 
production features ... he was mighty 
particular about the motors he was 
choosing. 

“When you turn out 2,600,000 bushels 
of malt a year,” said Mr. Zinn, “you've 


PRODUCTS ERGIREERED TO PAY FOR 


THEMSELVES 


Electrical Equipment + Power Transmission Equipment - 
Steam and Hydraulic Turbines + Blowers and Compressors 
* Engines and Condensers + Centrifugal Pumps + Flour and 
Cereal Mill Equipment + Boiler Feedwater Treatment + 
Saw Mill and Timber Preserving Machinery + Crush- 
ing, Cement, and Mining Machinery + Power Farming 
Machinery + Industrial Tractors and Road Machinery 


OPERATING 24 HOURS A DAY AT 
The Milwaukee Western Malt Company plant 
. in air that’s hot and humid .. . this 


got to keep production rolling. You 
can’t afford time-outs for motor repairs. 
That’s why I turned the motor job over 
to Allis-Chalmers. 


No Repair Bills! 

“And I wasn’t wrong by a long shot! 
In the seven years they have been run- 
ning in my plant, the only thing those 
Allis-Chalmers Motors haven’t given 
us is costly repair bills!” 

That’s what Mr. Zinn and hundreds 
of other executives say about Allis- 
Chalmers equipment. And that’s what 


Allis-Chalmers 


you'll say once you put it to w 
you in your plant! 


There’s more to Allis-Chalmers equip. 
ment than the rating on the nameplate 


. .. more in extra value features 


more in that mechanical sturdiness that 
means longer life and less servicin 


Benefit by Allis-Chalmers 9% 


of advancing with industry! Call t 


production engineer in the district 
near you. Let him show you hx 


can cut costs...improve your workers 


comfort and safety . .. with the 
ment that pays for itself! 





ALLIS-CHALM 


MILWAUKEE-WISTO 





Lo-Maintenance Motor i 
typical of the 86 that were seven hard year 
on the job with no time outs for repair 
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\fter father has paid the rent, the grocery bill and other items 
common to family life, he tries to have something left over. An 
insurance policy, a littke money in the bank or some other 
investment, however small. That is his profit as a solvent, 
going business. 

The profit motive is the thing that stimulates enterprise, 
promotes progress, makes the individual or the business try MACHINE TOOL SHOW 
to do a better job. 

\ fair profit to industry is part of “The American W ay,” OF 1939 


and it is up to management to secure it. Under a system 





of free enterprise, it cannot be guaranteed. But the best CLEVELAND, 


assurance for profit a manufacturing business can have is 

. 2 . 5 ie 5 OCTOBER 4th TO 13th 
investment in modern tools of production machines that 

will make better products at lower cost. 


National Machine Tool Builders’ Association 


10525 CARNEGIE AVENUE, CLEVELAND OHIO 




















Crampen for space, half stifled by the 


fierce heat lingering within the drum 


of this colossal power boiler, the in- 
spector crouches at his task. Refusal 
to trust surface appearances has taken 
His 
is typical of his 
Hartford Steam Boiler. 


For this oldest American engineer- 


him into this “tight spot.” 
skeptical scrutiny 


organization 


ing insurance company, in its efforts 


to exile breakdown and explosion from 


boiler-room and engine-room, nothing 
but the inside story will suffice! This 
tradition of 
Hartford’s 


field force over 400 strong . 


thoroughness animates 


every department alike: 


°° home- 


office supervisory staff . . . research 
division . . . feed-water laboratory. 
Their job is to find and weigh signifi- 
cant symptoms. 

Such able vigilance forms one 
reason among many why industry turns 
to Hartford to safeguard a preponder- 
ant part of its insured power equip- 
ment and to shop-inspect 90% of all 
power boilers during fabrication. 

Hartford Steam Boiler has spent 72 
years at the single task of inspecting 
and protecting power equipment. 

Your agent or broker can tell you 
why Hartford is known today as 


“pow er’s godfather.” 


THE HARTFORD STEAM Boiler INSPECTION 


AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, 
CONNECTICUT 
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Edward R 





Stettinius, Jr... wi 







appears on this week's Business VW 
cover, holds down a substant 
chairman of the U. S. Steel ¢ T 






week. however. he took on 


War RR r 






chairman of the neu 











Board set up by the Admini | 
advise “with the Army and N V : 
tions Board on pol 1e8 pert : 
the mobilization of the ec } 
sources of the country in the - 
war and in revie é 


emergency 






the alrea 


pians 








perjecting 

preparation by that agency. 
War Resources Board has bee 
and what it’s going to do—n 






“Set-Up for War Industry,” 


What's More 








TuHere’s ONE BABY in the lal 
family which, in the last few 

been growing bigger and healt 
vou'd guess from the news al 


that’s the white-collar union. On 





of this issue there’s a compre : 
survey of all the white-collar rs 
the field—who thev are. where . 
. . . ; duct 
why they got going, how they i 
Congress hands out $2,001 pmet 
to expand the army and navy. W pmar 
money's going—p. 16... I Bdep 
stamp plan started by the Fed . fing 
plus Commodities Corp. in R ; 
. con 
this spring to distribute free surp ; 
ecners 
is being expanded throughout : 
trv now What's been happen usec 
the plan got under way—p. 19 ce 
was 
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HEESE—one of the oldest foods 
of mankind—is today pro- 
duced by modern manufacturing 
methods. And like all industry, its 
manufacture in no small measure 
depends on valves. For manufactur- 
ing cheese means control of flow— 
the 


cheese is made—control of steam 


control of milk from which 





used in processing and sterilization 


—control of water and control of 


waste products. In one good sized 


dairy plant a survey by a firm of in- 


Bcependent appraisal engineers 


showed more than $27,000 worth 
of valves in daily use. 
(hat valves play such an impor- 


tant part in modern dairy produc- 
tion seems remarkable. That every 
incustry, no matter where you turn, 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


THROUGH BRANCHES 





_ 
i VALVES eee $27,690 WORTH 


BETWEEN THIS MILK AND FINISHED CHEESE 


also has a large investment repre- 
sented by the valves is an even more 
amazing indication of the universal 
need for equipment to control flow. 

Ihe very size of this investment 
dictates the care with which valves 
should be selected. This is the rea- 


son careful valve buyers look for 


[= >In your home, too, 


Crane valves and fit- 
tings assure maximury 
‘os = dependability. Ask 

Stat your Plumbing and 
+ * Heating Contractor 















VALVES « FITTINGS 
PIPE «© PLUMBING 


HEATING «© PUMPS 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH 


AND WHOLESALERS 





better engineering —for greater de 
pendability—for freedom from re« 
pairs and for long life in the valves 
they install. This, too, is the reason 
why Crane valves are serving every 
industry and are recognized as 
standard of quality wherever valves 
are specified. 

In its eighty-fifth year—Crane Co. 
has back of it a wide experience in 
and in 


the manufacture of valves 


solving valve problems. This ex- 
perience is a plus value to every in- 
dustry whose requirements demand 
any of the 48,000 valve and fitting 


items contained in the Crane catalog. 


CRANE 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


IN ALL MARKETS 











Ivory 


Durapak 
likes to get 


WET! 


One of the quickest ways to ruin an 
ordinary paper is to get it wet. Take 
most any sheet . .. wet it. Its quality 
will quickly change. It will weaken and 


disintegrate. 


... Soif there’s a product to be packaged, 
and that product contains moisture, or is | 
packed with ice — better not trust an 


ordinary paper. Likely as not, trouble 


will follow. 


... If you want a paper that you surely | 
can depend upon, here’s a suggestion. 
Try IVORY DURAPAK. This paper was 
made for wet jobs. It likes water. 


... Yes, you can drench IVORY 
DURAPAK=—slosh it around in a pail 
of water—let it soak for hours. When 
you take it out—Surprise! It is un- 
harmed, strong and sturdy. 


. » » Perhaps in your business there’s a 
need for a wet-strength paper. Think a 
bit, and if an application for IVORY 
DURAPAK comes to your mind, tell us 
about it. We’ll gladly send samples and 
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NEW BUSINESS 
—— 
Sales Strut ances, which will be advertis —_ 
Wirnin 24 nours after receiving the ““*'"8 and therefore yout was 
necessary information from a proud Qyur Times = 
father, A. Sensenbrenner Sons, Los An- leas ae ; ; , 
geles cigar manufacturers, will provide rhe x Peleg nam 
him with as many boxes as he wants § find plenty of size—and it’s , — 
of any of its grades of cigars, each cigar ditioned . . . The seating jain ui 
having a band with the words “It’s a huge new building is 13.400. "hal 
Boy "or “It’s a Girl.” ? Sturtevant Co., Boston, is wen 
ane re ae re = — equipment that will pump in z poit 
ing ! 0.5 mana store has appea eC »s M4 —— as . — i 
to their vanity by a window display in = rm Or a, 6 — 
which sets of cards show the right and ae fo 
wrong way to wear socks, trousers, and Poe ey By aes \l +4 
collars, and how to harmonize the tie put W. H. Vendersions. uh fe ea 
with the shirt. : of the Harris Trust & Sav B yy 
Merchants in Bedford, Ore., increased Chicago, has become vice-pr Wh: 
their sales by a cooperative ‘Misplaced general manager of the big « terp 
Article” contest . . . Contestants exam- pany, with which the bank he 1 
ined the windows of all the cooperating een associated. the 
| stores, noticed incongruous items such On the envelopes available cant 
as a fountain pen in a grocery window, in Jack White’s “Plaza” chain of 1 oe 
and then filled in blanks to specify the hotels, there are pictures of the 
misplaced items. of them, with these explanato 
Coloryv “The Plaza in San Antonio—<Air-( Ra 
2 Pe ae: tioned”; “The White-Plaza in D It’s 
“Wuart Is Your Favorite Cotor?” is the Air-Conditioned”: “The Plaza in ( fries 
title of a set of half a dozen leaflets issued Christi—Air-Cooled by Natur or | 
by General Printing Ink Corp., N. Y. F cole 
. Each of the set is colored red, orange, Busy Reader rs 
yellow, green, blue, or purple, and each Here's a Book to make vou s1 - 
is a piece of character analysis ... The —lips—“The Traveler's Windfall, pli 
blue one, for example, begins: “If It’s to good food, lodging, and amu tert 
Blue, you have a hold on your passions the U.S.A.” .. . It’s 459 pages of th 
and enthusiasms.” packed information about hotels ) 
Adhibitions rants, saloons, dinner-dancing La 
night spots, and dude-ranches Ro 
Apams Lorats, an “antiseptic” chewing from the Ross Hotel Dining R pea 
gum selling for a dime a package, will Athens. Ala. to the Vallev R Cl 
slaughter 90% of the bacteria in your’ miles southwest of Cody, Wy this 
mouth within three minutes after you. The authors are J. Stanton R 
start chewing it, according to its maker, Hilda Robbins. and Reed Ha at 
American Chicle Co., which has begun publishers are the Traveler’s W 
a test advertising campaign. Assn., 366 Madison Ave., N. Y.. a é 
Schnull & Co., Indianapolis, has a new price is $2. we 
sales argument for its Phoenix Coffee: “Pie Marches On” is the title of Or 
it tells Hoosiers that Phoenix is “blended 328-page book by Monroe B 
especially for use with hard Indiana  Strause, dealing authoritatively ( 
water ... The richer, heavier, more making and eating of all Ltd Ix 


full information. 


Paterson Parchment 
Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
Established 1885 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant Street, 
San Francisco, California 


Branch Offices: 120 Broadway, N. Y. 
111 West Washington St., Chicago 








aromatic oils in Phoenix Coffee are more 
quickly released in hard water than with 
less hearty blends. Less coffee is needed 
per cup.” 

In the new advertising of Kops Bros., 
Inc., makers of Nemo Foundation gar- 
ments, the main illustration will be the 
new “Mademoiselle Nemo 1939,” and the 
copy the “frankly 
feminine function” of each garment. 

Popper’s Ace nickel cigar was adver- 
tised in most states till 1925, when the 
advertising discontinued; now E. 
Popper & Co. is planning a new test 
campaign. 

“It’s easy to stay young electrically,” 
is the new slogan of General Electric 
Co. in its fall campaign for its appli- 


will emphasize 


was 


and published by Patterson P 
Co., Chicago, at $3. 


What’s New? 
From Swartzpaucu Mra. Co., 
comes a new broiler that you car 
attach to a 
into place . . 
move it for cleaning; 


roaster and secure 
° Also you can ea 
and by re 
a removable reflector, can 
broiler for frying. 

Wagner Electric Corp., 6400 P! 
Ave., St. Louis, offers an apart: 
small-home ventilator that 
cabinet 24 inches high, 24 inches 
and 154 inches deep, but it has ad) 
panels that fit the int 


window 24 to 36 inches wide. 


you 


come 


cabinet 
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Democratic party and led to... 
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» WAS INGTON (Business H eek Bureau) Andrews in announcing his decision on Bet hle hem for (¢ I 0 and will ask fe 
s 


Item from the history books of 
1970: “The Turkey Party got its 
name from the proposal of Presi- 
S dent Franklin D. Roosevelt to 
advance the date of Thanksgiving 


F one week, which was promptly 
) challenged by anti-Administration 
} state governors. This incident 
pointed up the split in the old 


s 


There may never be a Turkey 
Party, but you'd better figure that 


F.D.R. will either be in the run- 
ning himself or have his man in 
the nomination race next year. 


| Whatever may be the ultimate in- 


terpretation of his declaration that 
he will not take a hand in turning 
the party over to a conservative 
candidate, his job now is obviously 
to round up delegates who will knife 
the chances of all straddle-bugs. 


Rayburn Forces the Issue 

Ir’s NoT surprisinc that Rayburn, 
friend and fellow Texan, should plump 
for Garner, but it is significant that Ray- 
burn, dutiful Administration leader of 
the House, should do so at this time. His 
action plumbs the depths of the party 
split, pushes Roosevelt toward a_ third 
term at the same time that it puts an- 
other check on that movement 


Labor Leaders Knife Peace 

RoosEVELT’S RENEWED PLEA for labor 
peace fell on deaf ears at the top of 
U.LO. and A.F.L. Note, however, that 
this week’s appeal was directed primarily 
to the rank and file 
satisfaction at the bottom, the President 


By playing on dis- 
may start something. Reckon also with 
he possibility that after repeated soft 
words he sledge-hammer 
hope 


may try a 


Otherwise, there’s no apparent 
prior to next year’s election. 
C.L.0. leaders claim that in previous 
peace talks A.F.L. has never given them 
iny promise of protection from craft 
splitting. 

With its eye on John L. 
tical reverses—“just look at the Ken 
cky Primary”—the A.F.L. is standing 
pat, with the increasing hope that C.1LO 


| disintegrate. 


Lew is” po- 


Andrews In a Hole 


Now tuat Administrator Andrews has 
proved minimum wage rates of 324¢ 
seamless hosiery and 40¢ on the full 
hioned type, effective Sept. 18, ob- 
ers are wondering if his action 
sages acceptance also of the embattled 
tton textile committee’s recommenda- 
for a flat 32}¢ wage without a dif- 
ential for the South 


finds that the recommendation 


was “made in accordance with law and is 
He will 


have to turn down the textile proposal 


hosiery 
supported by the evidence . 


by finding that it was not so arrived at 
or accept it in defiance of the President, 
who recently said he favored differentials 
because Southern workers don’t have to 
buy overcoats and furnaces. Either w ay 
that Andrews skates, the ice will be thin 


An Opening for C.1.O. 


Tuts Week's important NLRB decision, 
holding that Bethlehem Steel's 
employee representation plan is illegal, 
will be underlined shortly by C.1.0.’s big 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
The union for the 
labor board case to end, figuring that an 
anti-Bethlehem 
a sounding board for organization work. 


famous 


has been waiting 
ruling could be used as 


It claims that “the guys are lined up” at 





Turning Point 








Wide W ld 
Proper pomp marked ceremonies at 


New York's First National Bank 
this week as Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority handed Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp. checks for $76,000, 
000. It solemnized formal transfer 
of all electric properties in Tennessee 
to TVA and the launching of the 
country’s biggest public owne rship 
project (some call it state socialism) . 
At the same time, David Lilienthal 
(shown above, right, with Wendeil 


L. Willkie. president, left. and E. E 


Nelson, secretary of C. & S.) said 
TVA henceforth will concentrate on 
navigation, flood control, better 


farming in its territory. 


employee elections soon——a request that 


was unsuccessfully made a couple of 


times back in 1937 
Peace. Its Wonderful 


Marcuine tHe C.1.0. in 
\.F.L. Building Trades Department has 


announced Washington 


promises tive 


through = the 


headquarters its new regulati agreed 
upon with the Assoc iated General Con 
tractors, which, if enforced, will go far 


toward settling jurisdictional disputes on 
union jobs without recourse to strikes 
C.1.0. a week earlier announced its drive 
workers, and promised 
However, b 


Promises 


for construction 
strikeless 


will have to wait and see if the 


iilders 


building 


ean be kept A FLL building unions 
have failed to make previous mediation 
rules stick. and the C.1.0. has vet to 


prove that it can do any better with the 
rugged individualists who work on cor 


struction jobs 


What WPA Wage Boost Means 

of WPA wages to living 
behest of Con 
the neighborhood of 
This means that WPA will 
take care of 85,000 
the 2,050,000 


appropriation 


ADJUSTMENT 


costs, in line with the 


gress, will cost in 
$61 500,000 
fewer 
which this 


intended to 


be able to 
reliefers than 
year's was 
cover, 

Congress didn’t reckon on this in pri 
scribing a policy for lifting wages about 
30° in the South. Because WPA couldn't 
hit itself by its bootstraps, the 
national 


$55.50 a 


own 
from 853 to 
this 
may turn out to be a bit high 


average is raised 


month, though estimate 


Carmody Sets Up a Show 
Works 
who took a beating when Con 
gress thumbed its nose at the Adminis 
tration’s $3,060,000,000 spend-lend pro 


FrepDeRAI Apwirnistrator John 


Carmody, 


gram, is out to sell industry on the idea 
that 


jobs are not to be sneezed at 


government-financed construction 
aking at 
page out of his promotion of rural ele« 
trification, Carmody will invite builder 
and building material manufacturers to 
Washington early in the fall, will show 
them detailed estimates of work in hend 
and in prospect, broken down by ma 
terials, months, and states. These will 
show to what extent PWA, USHA, WPA 
and the public buildings and public roads 
bureaus will be in the market for steel 
lumber, cement, and other materials 


Back of the Veto 
Pork may be all right, but a plan is bet 
ter That's the President 


effect in vetoing a routine bill authorizing 


what said in 


survevs of proposed river and harbor 
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INGREASED COMFORT 
JRED BY HEATING 
DERNIZATION 





Webster Moderator System Heats | 


Office Building of Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


USE EXISTING BOILER PLANT 


Radiators Are Kept Mildly Warm 
in Mild Weather, Fully Heated 
Only in Coldest Weather 


FAVORABLE EFFECT ON HEALTH 


Hartford, Conn.—In 1934, the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. converted the 
heating system in their Home Office 
Building to a Webster Moderator System 
of Steam Heating. 


By applying “control-by-the-weather” 





projects by the Army engineers. Flouting 
a traditional Congressional prerogative 
which may backfire next year—Roosevelt 
hit at the urge to float federal money into 
every district and called 
for a “well-considered and well-rounded” 
program of navigation priorities. 

Puzzling feature of the veto message 
is his insistence that the Federal Power 
Commission have the right to study the 
projects. There’s no electricity to be had 
from these dredging jobs. 


Probe May Kill Tax 
IF INDEPENDENT GROCERS should some- 
time smell a rat in the attempt of the 
National Association of Retail Grocers 
to sic Thurman Arnold on the big chains, 
it won’t surprise those who think they 
know the inside story. 

Prospect of an anti-trust investigation 
may pacify the independents, but it may 





congressional 


| also stall off Patman’s federal chain store 


and balancing steam distribution to all | 


radiators, the Webster Moderator System 
eliminated overheating. Even heat is 
provided throughout the building, with 
radiators mildly warm in mild weather 


and fully heated only in coldest weather. | 





Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Although the change was made prim- 
arily to improve comfort and to effect a 
saving in fuel consumption, medical offi- 
cers of the insurance company are defi- 
nitely of the opinion that the more evenly 
balanced heating has a favorable effect 
upon the health of the employees and 
absence on account of colds. 

While providing these advantages and 
effecting a substantial saving in fuel, the 
Webster Moderator System permitted the 
continuance in service of the present 
boiler plant, piping system and radiators. 

Webster Moderator Systems are serving 
a similar purpose in other insurance 
company buildings in Hartford, Baltimore 
and Omaha. 





These before-and-after facts point the 
way to maximum comfort and economy 
in heating new buildings and modern- 
ization work. Consult your architect, 
engineer, heating contractor. Or address 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in 65 principal Cities—Est. 1888 







See Webster System Radiation in 
House No. 18. .. Town of Tomor- 
row, New York World's Fair !939. 





tax bill which the voluntary and co-op 
chains that also belong to N.A.R.G. 
don’t like a little bit. 

P. S. The Association is on record for 
the Patman bill but did not re-indorse it 
at this year’s convention. 


Tax Cuts Liquor Consumption 


THE FEDERAL LIQUOR TAX, upped from 
$2.00 to $2.25 per gal. a year ago, has 
not yet passed the point of diminishing 
returns which the industry said would 
happen. 

Collections at the new rate increased 
to $277,500,000—a gain of $23,750,000. 
But the industry lost 3,500,000 gals. 
(2.8%) in sales when somewhat better 
business should have pushed them up. 

Shrinking gallonage already has in- 
duced 11 
protect their revenues. Such cumulative 


states to boost excise rates to 


| increases may result in diminishing re- 


turns in some states, with the bootlegger 
taking up the slack. 


Protest Government Insurance 


DeryinG THREATS of a Congressional in- 
vestigation next session, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. is going into the business 
of writing fire insurance for stored corn. 

In the past, CCC has required farmers 


receiving loans to buy insurance on 
stored grain from private companies. 


Now the corporation deducts one-fifth 
of a cent per bushel from the loans and 
segregates this in a pool to cover fire 
This takes the place of private 
insurance. News of the new federal in- 
surance was kept under cover but reached 


damages 


Capitol Hill just as Congress was about 
to adjourn and brought roars of protest 
from legislators from insurance states. 


Rush Ship Trade-in Plan 


THE NEXT FEW WEEKS will show what 
interest shipping companies take in the 
government's offer to accept obsolete 
vessels in trade on new bottoms. The 
Maritime Commission is getting inquiries 
and is hurrying paperwork. The trade-in 
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International Politi: 


the Air 

You’LL NEVER KNOW just w! 
Canadians and the Yank 
talking about in their 
powwow—unless you re on 
side. One thing that’s up is 
Canada’s wish to fly over 
Another is a general trad 
One p 
outcome is a plan for coordi 





overland air rights. 


airway aids, just in case the . 

Air Corps wants to get Nort! 

in foul weather, as it might if J 

started looking sidewise at A 
This country and Canada 

swap horses, if it weren't for 

ference from Britain, which is 

ing out for a squat at Pearl H 

Hawaii, to finish the Imperial 

circle. 











plan, voted by Congress this past 
and generally regarded as a sul 
false whiskers, applies to all 
American registry in both domes 
foreign service. The Commissior 
ing in money and can take all « 
The trade-in program widens t 
for placement of new ships in thy 


vear build-up of the naval auxilia 


*e-e4ene 0 


Hopkins Hires Professional: 
ProspaB.y the “spark plug” boys 
by Sec. Hopkins to harmonize the 
tions of business and government 


++ 


well-known to you. His new aides « + 
prise a group of professors and econ 
but 
sionals” are not the stripe of men 
Hopkins tried hard to get. P 


Real business men, equipped 


who are competent such 


perience and technical training it 

struction, utilities, finance, and n 

ing, to help Hopkins in his wishful eff 

to adapt New Deal reforms to b 

with the least disturbance, are not st 

ing their necks out this close to 1940 

Heavy Industry Data F 

Heavy tnpustry, which has always 

a little peeved at the exhaustive s 

tical information provided by the D 

ment of Commerce for consumer ¢ 

industries, got a break this week 

form of a new 907-page “Industrial M 

ket Data Handbook,” designed t: 

industrial 

ritories, solve marketing campaigns 
The handbook the 

manufacturing plants of 280 diff 

in the U.> 


Complete figures on production, 


sales managers establis 
gives numb 


industries in every county 


of products, cost of materials, and 
put per wage earner are given fi 





counties and every city of over 10 

Despite the fact that the figures 
tain to 1935, latest year for whi 
are available, the book will be a “n 
for many industrial sales executives 
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TUE BABE, «occ cccccsvccccccccescesesscceeccccocoscsessencesceeeses 
PRODUCTION 


rn re Coes CF ie Gi on55000000460006066066e00 000000 
ee i cacceeneekeee Glee hbee os e6000006S6 Ouse bh bes eeeceu ss 
* Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, ecvesh daily average in thousands) 
* Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
* Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)... ... 2... . 6666s css cewncceee 
Coes Ge Gy GU, BID Gide ov ccc cccwsecocesccoscececcccseces 
Gieemiseus Coal (dally average, BOD GEES). ccccccccccccccccccecccccecccces 


TRADE 

% Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............+- 

* All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... .. 2.0.5... se cnewnnes eeee 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)........ 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)..............-ceeeescceeee 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........ 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=—100)........ 2... cceeecnees 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, tom)... . 26-60... cece eee ce ee eeeneenenenees 
Scrap Steel Composite (/ron Age, tom). ... 1... ce cece eee n eee ene ee nn ewneneee 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..........-. 

Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..... 6.2... 6c cece een wee cneee 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)... 1.6... ees ccc ee eee ceweeweneneees 
Cotten (middling, New Yorks, Ib.)....... cc cccccccccccccerccsssecescessecese 
Wool Tops (New York, Ib.).......-scccesc cece reree cece esecceeeseess . 

Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).. ~~... 2.255. ccecceewceeceees 

FINANCE 

Corporate Bond Yield (Standard Statistics, 45 issues)... .. ©... cece cwweennns 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years)... .. 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-S year Note Yield... .. 1.2... cece reece eee ceceeeeeees 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Sachene (daily quevened eid la aaah tod 

Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate).......... 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, mumber).......... 2.000000 cseeeeeees 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks. ........ ~~... .seeeese05 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks.............+0sses+0% 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks. ......... 2.65. -seceeeeeeeencceee 
U. S. Gev’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks......... 2... . cee eeeeceeeees 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)...........5.-+see05 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)..........++..+- 


STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 
50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics). ..........seseeeeceveeweee 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... . ~~... s+. sssceeennneeneeee 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... ..... 66.00 ccc ccceeeeeeneeee 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics). . ~~... 2.6. ceceeeeeennwweeeee 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares)..... 


* Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, week ended August 12th. t Revised. 
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Month 
Ago 
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56.4 
61,610 
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1,194 
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$7,041 
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$15.04 
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40.4 
13,790 
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142.1 
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The world’s fastest highway is all yours, when 


you go out of town by Long Distance tele 


phone service. No red lights. No speed limits. 


You reach your destination in about a min 
ute and a half (average time). You settle your 
business through direct, personal discussion. 
Hang up — and you re back at your desk! 

Travel the Long Distance way often. For 


day, night and Sunday rates, consult your 





directory or ask the operator. Te 


y <a 
The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its « vhibits Fj a \ 
al the New York World's Fair and the Gold n Gate aN J 





International F xposition, San Francisco 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Character of recovery is undergoing change as 
durable goods production tends to take over the load. 
There is some slow-up in non-durable lines. Business 
talks lightly about Thanksgiving, soberly about war. 


Tue GENERAL LEVEL and tempo of busi- 
ness remained pretty much the same 
this week, but there were subtle indica- 
tions that the character of the recovery 
is undergoing a basic change. More and 
more, durable goods production is taking 
over the burden of increased payrolls 
and employment from the non-durable 
goods industries. The steel rate—ever 
the key to heavy goods output—moved 
up another point to 62.1% of capacity 
—the best operating rate since Novem- 
ber, 1988. And with armament demand 
steadily on the rise, the war equipment 
airplanes, miscellaneous steel 





industries 
products, and machine tools—seemed 
destined to continue busy for several 
months to come. 


Machine Tools Boom 

Typical of the times is the 19-point 
jump in the index of machine tool 
orders from 211.6 in June to 230.9 in 
July—highest month since April, 1937 
and the fourth highest in the 20-year 
history of the index. At least 50% of 
the orders are coming directly from for- 
eign sources. In addition, a good part 
of the domestic orders can properly be 
assigned to armament demand, since they 
stem from industries which are supplying 
articles and products of warfare—the air- 
plane industry, as-a particular instance. 


Steel Anticipates Autos 


The spillover effect of war orders 
has been a factor in the strength in the 
prices of copper, lead, and zinc in this 
country. But there is danger in over- 
estimating the force of armament de- 
mand. Steel companies, themselves, have 
been responsible for a good part of the 
present steel operating rate—they’ve 
been producing above actual shipments, 
building up banks of ingots to roll into 

nished steel when the automobile com- 
anies begin calling for deliveries later 

is month and next. Thus, the auto- 
bile business has been partially antici- 
pated, and no great bump in the steel 
rate is to be expected when the specifica- 
ms actually come in. 
While the durable goods industries 


have been moving along rapidly, there 
has been some slowing up in the rate 
of non-durable goods production. This is 
quite according to Hoyle; but it is also 
something to watch closely for deeper 
implications. Shoe production in August 
will run below last year, and, from now 
on, cotton textile consumption gains will 
be less marked in relation to 1938. Both 
slackenings can be readily explained- 

stocks have been built up, and it’s time 
for a little rest. Besides, textile opera 
tions may start up again in October when 





For “The Crisis” 
Bustvess Week interpreted the 
business significance of the “spring 
crisis” over Czechoslovakia not 
only through the regular cables of 
its foreign correspondents but 
through a series of special dis- 
patches sent from European capi- 
tals by its Foreign Editor who had 
reached Berlin on his 1939 con- 
tinental trip just four days before 
Czechoslovakia fell apart. 

In preparation for the expected 
“fall crisis”, Bustness Week has 
just completed for the Aug. 26 
issue a Report to Executives on 
“Business Under Arms”. Against 
the more familiar political back- 
ground of the crisis, this report 
will present Business Week's own 
story of what has happened to the 
forms and the freedoms of industry 
and to the economic life of nations 
as Europe has beat its ploughshares 
into swords. The emphasis of the 
report is on the regimentation and 
reorganization of business in Great 
Britain and Germany, key states 
in the opposing camps, but the 
story of what the Foreign Editor 
and his correspondents have seen 
in Europe is written for the Ameri- 
can executive who needs now this 
forewarning of how _ business 
changes under the pressures of a 
war economy. 











the 25% voluntary reduction in print 
cloth manufacturing expires. Now it re 
mains to be seen whether other lighter 
goods manufactures begin tapering off; 
if so, it may suggest a minor recession. 

On the other hand, the manufactur- 
ers of heavier goods—engines, turbines, 
electrical equipment, steel forgings, foun 
dry and machine shop products and gen 
eral industrial machinery—have been 
expanding payrolls and taking on work 
ers. Industry generally has been increas 
ing maintenance and repair bills and 
adding to equipment, spurred on by ex 
panding profits. The electrical industry 
proves the point nicely: In the first six 
months new orders for heavier equip 
ment advanced markedly 
from 30% to 100%, but demand for the 
stable consumption products like bulbs, 


any where 


increased only moderately 


Liquidity Preference 

Ordinarily, expanding durable goods 
production would call for a strong stock 
market, but right now speculators and 
investors are keeping liquid—awaiting 
European developments. After the Ciano 
conferences with German authorities, 
stocks rallied this week; but then, on 
Wednesday, when sentiment shifted to- 
ward some sort of a showdown this fall, 
shares slumped badly, indicating that 
the market is not reacting to domestic 
business conditions, but rather to Euro- 
pean politics 


War and Business 


Business men, however, are not as sus 
ceptible to war scares as the stock mar 
ket; they’ve been thinking so much 
about the possibilities of war, that they've 
become prepared for it—so to speak. 
Moreover, war, itself, after the first 
shock, is not to be held at a discount 
as a business factor. The pace of arma- 
ment orders undoubtedly would step up 
—-and despite the Neutrality Act, Ameri- 
can goods would undoubtedly find their 
way to the combatants. Further, United 
States expenditures on the army and 
navy would probably be quickened. 
Which means that actual war, as well 
as anticipated war, can give business 
an upward impulse. 

But the odds still favor a crisis, rather 
than bloodshed. And a war pitch of ex- 
citement might well set business back a 
bit this fall—especially if the scare 
comes just in the fall retail buying sea- 
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son, During the Munich crisis last year, 
New York 


an immediate 


several department stores 


fall-off in 


was made, there 


noticed sales 
But when the “peace” 


was an immediate upturn in purchases 
Thanksgiving 


At business men’s luncheon tables this 
week, top ranking topic of conversation 








was war of course; but on the lighter 
side, the President’s proclamation of a 
new Thanksgiving Day was given a good 
going-over There was general acceptance 
of the that 
the Nov. 30 
Thanksgiving and a 25 Christmas 


retailers’ point of view 
between a 

Dec 
would leave too little time for shopping 


Nov. 23 day of 


short interval 


early; that therefore a 


Business Week 





fugust 





thanks would be helpful to bus 
now that some state governors 
to stick to the old date, the P 
gesture to his retail friends ma 
fail to accomplish its purpos: 
may confusion. Turk: 
will vote with O’Daniel of Tex 
Days, 


CaUst 


Thanksgiving two 


maybe 














«Sop. 11,737,000 


CLEVELAND 


The turn in this “heavy 
end of the 
the middle 


business has been 


goods” area came with the 
strike in 


Since then 


bituminous coal 
of May 
more or less on a spree Steel produc tion 
has increased steadily each week. At 
first, it the that 
responded to miscellaneous and auto- 


was smaller centers 


mobile demand and stepped up opera- 
tions. But in the last few weeks, Pitts- 


burgh with its vast capacity, came 
along—laggard as usual. Result: right 


now business in this territory—thanks 
to the 62% national steel rate—has 
a momentum pretty much all its own 
War Buying 

In consequence of the unexpectedly 
high sales of automobiles in July and 
the continued high rate of production, 
auto suppliers—parts, glass, tires—in 
this Reserve district have been kept 
With the 


coming 


busy 
models 


main changeover in 
this week and next, 
operations will be steady for the next 
several months—until it becomes clear 
the 1940 Machine tool 


manufacturers are enjoying an excellent 


how cars sell 


vear—with new orders at near record 


levels. But because armament buying 
from abroad is a major factor, manu- 
facturers do not consider the present 


operations as a continuing “good thing.” 


Consumer goods activity also has 
been up—clothing and_ textiles, par 
ticularly. As a result, the recovery 


here is pretty much rounded, and re 
tail sales have been scoring better than 


Reduced 


vear 


gains. 


next 


average government 


re lief 


some of the larger industrial 


spending may cause 
crises in 
towns—and if they develop, newspaper 
that 
Actually, business 
cannot be very bad here when the steel 


rate’s at 60%. 


headlines might business 


suggest 


is worse than it is 





The 


Regional Outl 











ok 


The Regional Business Outlook 








152,316 sq. mi 


Under the 
rise in construction and a 


pop. 12,028,000 


RicuMonp stimulus of a 


50% broad 
expansion in consumers goods activity 
and other textiles 


led bv cotton 


business has been consistently strong 
for several months, but the recent break 
in tobacco prices at Georgia auctions 
(BW—Augi'39,p10) the fall 
farm outlook 


So far this year, employment and 


darkens 


payrolls have increased sharply in in- 
dustrial and retail sales have 
held up well as a result. Cotton textile 
mills in the Carolinas are running some 
30% ahead of last year, and clothing 
and steel mills in Maryland are busy 
the midst of a rayon 
boom; shipments are at record levels 
and the American Viscose Corp. is 
getting ready for fall production in 
plant at Front Royal, while 
the Celanese Corp. is starting work on 
a mill in Giles County. West Virginia 
bituminous coal production is booming, 


centers 


Virginia is in 


its new 


as mines strive to meet immediate in 
dustrial demand as well as build up 
stocks depleted by the April-May shut- 


dow n. 


The Tobacco Story 


Next month will tell the story on 
agricultural purchasing power—partic- 
ularly in North Carolina where tobacco 
is king. A 30° this Reserve 
district’s tobacco crop added to large 


rise in 


carryover stocks has kept prices down 
\ l¢ a lb. rise in cotton on a 100,000- 
bale larger crop than last year should 


offset poor tobacco income in South 
Carolina. In Virginia and Maryland, 
where agriculture is more diversified, 


income this fall probably will come up 
to last As for the district 
whole, the trend is more closely tied 
up with general business, rather than 
tied down to tobacco. 


vear. as a 











surveys each week three of the twelve 





414,004 sq. mi. pop. 5,452,00¢ 


Twin Crtres—Merchants throug 
this uncongested agricultural a 
18.6 acres per inhabitant—are fi 

it hard to figure fall business 

so far this year has been the 
since 1937, and farm income gene 
has been running 5% ahead of 1938 
but low farm prices are damp 


merchandising ardor 


Farm Income Prospects 


Unlike most farming areas, this 
tion has not depended on governn 
bounty payments for “fair comparis: 
with a vear ago. During the first s 
months, 
corn, and premature marketing of « 


sales of holdover wheat 

tle (because of poor pasturage) boos 
cash receipts. Now, with less to mar 
and prices down, farm cash income 3 
be off during the rest of the year. 1 
20% under 


wheat crop is 


for hogs, what the farmer is gaining 
weight and quantity, he seems to 
losing in price. After a poor first |} 
the outlook 


moderately with pasturage conditi: 


dairying has impro 
but farmers are anxious for further « 
pansion in national industrial activ 
because butter prices customarily 
spond promptly to rises in employm: 
and payrolls 
Industrial 
less important 


this regior 


activity in 
than 


moving along 


agricultural p 


suits—has been mice 
Iron ore shipments have doubled 
meet the sharp increase in demand fr 
the 


vances 


country’s steel mills; price 


have stimulated copper a 
gold production cont 
the $35 


price, and lumber operations have be: 


silver mining: 


ues merrily along on an <« 
buoyed up by residential building (BV 
—Aug12'39,p14). 

The las 


rose 


state Legion was here 


convention; retail trade 


week in 


business areas of the country. 


1938's. As 
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Set-Up for War Industry 


Appointment of War Resources Board, headed 


by Stettinius, marks step toward coordinating industry 


fue Unrrep States jumped into the last 
World War with a wild and patriotic 
enthusiasm for speedy victory. Within 
a few months it had tied itself into 
seemingly hopeless knots. Industry, al- 
ready straining at capacity to supply the 
\llies, was suddenly required in addition 
to expand the navy, build a merchant 
marine, equip a vast new army from the 
socks up. Government agencies battled 
each other for deliveries. Orders were 
changed, shifted, sometimes lost. 

Organization of all this confused effort 
finally was accomplished, thanks largely 
to the War Industries Board under the 
leadership of benign Bernard M. Baruch. 
Further credit went to Edward R. Stet- 
tinius whose exertions are said to have 
hastened his death. Stettinius was called 
from the Diamond Match Co. by J. P. 
Morgan & Co. to coordinate buying for 
the French and British government in 
this country. His brilliant handling of 
#3,000,000,000 of these orders earned him 
a Morgan partnership. Stettinius was 
requisitioned for similar work with the 
War Department after the U. S. entered 
the fracas. 

When peace came, American business 
executives said: “That was a narrow 
squeak. Government and industry must 
be ready for the next war with an or- 
ganization and a plan.” 

There has been much discussion but 
action is just beginning after 21 inter- 


vening years. Congress appropriated 
$2,000,000 for “educational” war orders 
BW—Jun17°39,p15). And last week 
the Roosevelt Administration took an- 
other step toward industrial prepared- 
ness. It announced formation of the 





Converse 


Serving under Chairman Stettinius on the War Re- 
yurces Board are: left to right, Walter S. Gifford, 
resident, American Telephone & Telegraph Co.; John 
Lee Pratt, engineer, and director of General Motors 


with government in case of bloody conflict. 


War Resources Board which will advise 
“with the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board on policies pertaining to the mo- 
bilization of the economic resources of 
the country in the event of a war emer- 
gency and in reviewing and perfecting 
the plans already under preparation.” 
Chairman of the new board is Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr., the 38-year-old chair- 
man of U. S. Steel Corp., son of the 
Stettinius who bought and coordinated 
so capably during the last war. The five 
other members (more will be appointed 
later) are of similar caliber. They are 
Messrs. Compton, Gifford, Moulton, 
Pratt, and Wood (see pictures below) . 


For More Than“ Mental Rearming” 


The announcement says that in the 
event of an “emergency” the War Re- 
sources Board would become an execu 
tive agency of the government with 
broad powers such as those exercised by 
Mr. Baruch’s War Industries Board. 
Since there is no legal authority for the 
new board, a war Congress would pre 
sumably transmute it into an executive 
agency, adding its own variations. Inside 
Washington opinion attributes formation 
of the group to the Administration's de 
sire for mental rearmament. The big 
names vibrate well as a sounding board 
for propagandizing industrial prepared- 
ness. But if the set-up looks today like 
just another bright idea of Louis John- 
son, the War Department's publicity- 
conscious assistant secretary, it may look 
very different on “M-Day.” 

Looseness of the board’s present com- 
mission illustrates the fluid state of in- 
dustrial preparation by the War and 


This is the man to see—Col. Har 
K. Rutherford of the U.S.A. Ord 


nance Dept a ho, as secretary of t 


neu War Resources Board, 
handle the negotiations for pure hase 
of all necessary war materiel 
Navy Departments. Their tentative joint 
Industrial Mobilization Plan, as revised 
in 1936, would sandwich a complet: 
emergency establishment between t! 
armed forces and the President with | 
peacetime executive appendages. In ad 
dition to an advisory defense coun 
there would be eight or more administra 
tive units. First and most important of 
these would be the War Resources Ad 
ministration Other administration 
would be war trade, war labor publi 
relations, selective service (draft), price 
control, war finance, and possibly food 
fuel, power, transportation. Policies of 
these administrations might be carried 
out by the familiar device of national 
war service corporations 

The chairman of the War Resources 
Board is not a man who would be con 
tent to remain just a bright idea of 
Louis Johnson’s. Stettinius is an organ 


izer. If war comes, he will have an 








Harris 4 Bwing “ World 


Corp; Karl T. Compton, president, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Harold G. Moulton, economist, 
and president of Brookings Institution; General Robert 
E. Wood, chairman, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
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opportunity to apply his genius for get- 
ting men to work together. 

In the dear, dead days God was in his 
heaven and a Jovian Judge Gary laid 
down the law for the steel industry. 
Myron C. Taylor, brought in to do a 
financial job as head of U. S. Steel, was 
caught there by the 1929 collapse. He 
began the modernization and liberaliza- 
tion that saved the big corporation’s skin. 
And it was he, acting for the House of 
Morgan, who picked .Stettinius to carry 
on the task. 

The revolution in the company’s sales, 
management, labor, and public relations 
policies is typified by changes at head- 
quarters, 71 Broadway, New York. What 
ence was a dark wilderness of unused 
gas jets, rolltop desks, internal politics, 
is now a modern-appearing, high-speed 
office. 


A New Type of Business Leader 


Stettinius entered industry in overalls, 
though not without expectations—at the 
Harrison, N. J., plant of Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Co., General Motors subsidiary. 
Later he became vice-president of G.M. 
in charge of industrial and public rela- 
tions. As head of U.S. Steel, he symbol- 
izes a shift from the traditional hard- 
boiled, picturesque type of executive to 
younger individuals with more flexible 
minds and a more acute sense of public 
responsibility. 

Southern influence is strong in the 
Stettinius makeup. His mother was one 
of the Virginia Carringtons, he went to 
the University of Virginia, he married a 
Virginia girl, his escape from business is 
his farm at Orange, in Virginia’s Blue 
Ridge country. 
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U. S. Arms Grow in Power 





Congress put $2,000,000,000 into the exp.nd. 


ing forces of army and navy to assure adequate defense, 


Industry feels the surging demand for war materials. 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) 
—We the people, as represented by the 
first session of the 76th Congress, are 
uncertain what to do with this country, 
but we are determined to keep it. We 
refused to let President Roosevelt tell us 
how to run it, but we followed him nearly 
100% in his plan to defend it. Our isola- 
tionists or non-interventionists managed 
to prevent Roosevelt from kicking over 
the “neutrality” traces. But their pro- 
test was scarcely audible as the nation 
willingly wrote its 1.0.U. for two billion 
dollars’ worth of war tackle. 

Our military strategy calls first for a 
navy that can meet any probable hostile 
combination in the Pacific. Second, it 
calls for up-to-date aerial technology and 
a high-capacity airplane production plant, 
with a minimum force in the air able to 
cope with the growing possibility of 
long-range attack. And third, for an ade- 
quate protective force in the army’s man 
power, its tank and anti-tank, its anti- 
aircraft corps, and the coast defense of 
the States, of Panama, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and Alaska. 

Business takes a long and short term 
view of increasing armaments. Right now 
expansion is putting an increasingly large 
demand on industry because of this 








—— 


Record-Smashing Orde; 


Last WEEK brought big new 
the airplane industry. The De; 
ment of War announced that 
000,000 worth of contracts 
been awarded to ten corporat 
for new army planes. When « 
pleted the planes will cost $1) 
000,000. That is the largest pe: 
time appropriation for arms 
government has ever made 
also helps to set a new record for 
war-plane production, pushing t 
year’s orders to around $175,000- 
000. All told, airplane manuf: 


turers will build over $200,000,000 


worth of planes in 1939. In no y 
up to 1937 had the figure topp: 
$100,000,000. In comparison 
yesteryear, last week’s $85,000, 
000 order demonstrates the am: 
ing but not unexpected strides lx 
ing taken in airplane producti: 
An important reason behind 
big boost given the industry si: 
the war is the government’s desi: 
to get its per unit cost of w 
planes down through huge order 


| 
| 











peace-time defense appropriation, which was voted by Congress on his insistence without question. 


Wide W 
“Big-Navy-Man” Franklin D. Roosevelt could put to sea for a vacation on the gunboat Tuscaloosa last wee 
with one satisfaction—there’s a bigger Navy ahead, for it gets the lion’s share of the $2,000,000,000 recor 
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DELSCAMP PAINT 
Comptometers, 
mately $1200 yearl 
make this machi 


EDWARD F. HICKEy’ 
Comptometer on nine 
Sreatest savings in the 
C. ontrolled-Key feature 
us more than $1000 per 


Ve 


To Paraphrase a proverb: 
offer herewith another gr 
figure work on the Comp 
time and money: 


BARRETT ELECTRICAL SUPPLY Co., St. Louis, Mo., uses two 
Comptometers, "C omptometer bookless bo. 


okkeeping and other 
methods save us about $800 each year, and fill 
requirements 100%.” 


& GLASs Co., Dayton, Ohio, uses two 
“Our C omptometers enable us 
y- The Comptometer’s accu 


ne indispensable to ys.” 


S SONS, INC., Winsted, Conn, 

classifications of work, 
first-time accuracy made 
-+-in all, “‘Comptometer 
year.” 


» uses one 
“We find our 
possible by the 


economy’ saves 


COMPTOME 


S86 us par orr 






oup of “brass tacks” — organizations handling all their 
tometer and thereby achieving substantial econo 


Mies in 


To learn exactly how 
Comptometer methods 
can save money for your 
firm, telephone your lo. 
cal Comptometer office 
ora demonstration — jn 
your office, on your work. 
Or, if you prefer, write 
direct to Felt & Tarrant 


fg. Co., 1733 N. Paul. 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Standard Model J Comptometer 
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year’s authorizations, appropriations, and 
commitments. Then too, the War De- 
partment has opened its order books to 
private production by holding down work 
in its arsenals. It has even gone out of 
its way to help industry with educational 
orders and relaxation of the procurement 
laws. But the long term view shows 1940 
multiplied by all the years to come, with 
cumulative expansion added in. What 
voters and some Congressmen failed to 
realize is that military power never stops 
growing. It creates demand, but not 
wealth. 

The first real expansion of this coun- 
try’s power following reduced armament 








after the war came last year when Con- 
gress authorized a billion-dollar increase 
in the composition of the fleet. This ses- 
sion’s appropriations provided $270,000,- 
000 for starting that expansion with the 
building of two 45,000-ton battleships, 
two cruisers, eight destroyers, eight 
submarines, two seaplane tenders, and 
one repair ship. This total of 23 vessels 
will cost in all $369,000,000, some of 
which will be appropriated in future 
years. Three 35,000-ton battleships are 
under construction. Materials are being 
assembled for three others and for two of 
45,000 tons. It is more than probable 
that the President will ask Congress for 





Regular Army Supply, 1940. Total, 
$548,995,812. Air Corps gets biggest 
$74,220,637, for all purposes, in- 
cluding previously placed airplane or- 
ders, and $1,000,000 for research. Ord- 
nance: $30,420,711. Signal Service: $4,- 
878,836. All items include some contract 
authority, Second deficiency gives Army 
$300,000 for rotary wing research 


slice: 





Regular Navy Supply, 1940. Total, 
$773,049,151—an increase of $142,876,- 
O47 over 1939; 63 per cent of increase 
due to new ship construction and air 
craft expansion to a minimum of 3,000 
planes. For ship replacement: $270,000,- 
000. For Bureau of Aeronautics: S88, 
298,000. 


Army Expansion, Total of almost 
$361,000,000 was authorized for Air 
Corps to increase its force to 6,000 air- 
planes, for Canal garrison, and for edu 
cational orders. All funds appropriated 
except $18,250,000 for future “orders” 
programs. 

Navy Expansion. $63,000,000 author 
ized, about one-third of which will be 
spent this vear to begin work on the 
12 new air bases. 

Navy Public Works, J 140 Total, $55.- 
000,000, This includes $3,000,000 for fa- 
cilities at Paris Island; $1,800,000 for 
Philadelphia aircraft factory; $8,485,- 
000 for construction of graving dock at 
Pearl Harbor; $4,000,000 for purchase 
of Hunters Point drydock or alterna- 
tive; $6,000,000 for new drydock at un- 
named location; $2,500,000 for ship re- 
pair facilities at South Boston drydock. 


Modernization of Battleships. Tennes- 
see, California, Colorado, Maryland, 
and West Virginia will get about §$2,- 
000,000 each for repairs. Navy also gets 
$6,000,000 to add to modernization 
funds previously appropriated. 


Critical Weapons. Total, $110,000,000 
in cash and contract authority to pur- 
chase anti-aircraft and anti-tank guns, 
tanks, gas masks, automatic rifles, and 
artillery, all of the latest design. 


Arsenal Machine Tools. $6,000,000 ap- 
propriated to replace obsolete equip- 
ment in the six arsenals. Increased effi- 
ciency, not greater capacity, is the 
objective. This is the first step in a 
$16,000,000 modernization program. 





Defense Costs $2,000,000,000 — Where It Goes 


Seacoast Defense. $8,000,000 for the 
States, Panama, and Hawaii, including 
the construction of a_ trans-Isthmian 
highway 


Strategic Materials. $100,000,000 for 
the purchase and storage of such ma- 
terials as aluminum, chromium, anti- 
mony, mica, optical glass, rubber, tin 
14 in all—was authorized for a four- 
year program. Proposed fund for this 
vear of $25,000,000 was chopped to 
$10,000,000 at the last moment. 


Aviation Research. $10,000,000 con- 
tract authority plus $1,890,980 cash 
was voted in the third deficiency bill 
for National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics to build a new plant in 
addition to the one at Langley, Va. 
Location not designated. 


Pilot’ Training. 34,000,000, cut from 
proposed $5,675,000 to pay commercial 
instructors for primary training of 
11,000 college students 


Airport Expansion, No direct appro- 
priation was given as result of Civil 
Aeronautics Authority’s recommenda- 
tion to Congress that minimum of 
$125,000,000 be spent for modernization 
and construction. Federal Works Ad- 
ministration was expected to continue 
old WPA airport spending but Car- 


mody seems opposed to it 


Coast Guard. A total of $25,003,210 
appropriated for all purposes, including 
15 new long range seaplanes, three new 
cutters. Kodiak air base in Alaska was 
denied. 


Additional Locks at Panama. Author- 
ized at a cost of $277,000,000, but no 
appropriation was made. The Governor 
of the Canal Zone has money to draw 
plans 


Merchant Marine. The commission 
got $100,000,000 cash and $235,000,- 
000 in new contract authority to ex 
pand the fleet, which will serve as naval 
auxiliary in time of war. The Maritime 
Commission aims to average 50 ships 
a year for ten years, now has 66 under 
contract, all but a few laid down 


New Air Corps Bases. $62,000,000 of 
the War Department's available funds 
will go for construction in the States, 
Panama, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Alaska. 
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a couple more of the big ships 
This year’s naval expansior 

form not of tonnage increas« 

new air bases which flung 

frontier far and wide in the P 

in the Caribbean, at an auth 

of $63,000,000. Work has alrea 

on some locations. About on 

the amount will be spent this 

rush program with the eight 

suspended. Guam was throw 

list because it would have ack 

difficulty of dealing with Jap 

will be put back upon provocat 

new naval bases are merely 

breakwaters, dredging improven 

quarters. They get no airplane 


weapons as vet. 


Getting the Air Corps Ready 
The main feature of army 
was the famous authorizatio 
raised the airplane maximum 
from the Baker Board maximun 
Air corps got a total of 83800 
$170,000,000 of that sum goes 
curement to boost total ships t 
more if the corps can get them | 
advantage of mass purchasing. A 
$50,000,000 has already been 
committed for five types of he 
light planes which have no sup 
the world. The other $130,000. 
for collateral increases in land a 
ing, payrolls, airplane ordnance 
and payments to civil air schoo 
structing farmed-out cadets. Th 
authorizes $23,750,000 for new 
and facilities at Panama, whic! 
supplemental appropriation for s 
ening its garrison, gets a total of § 
769. For educational orders, $34 
was authorized for 1940-41-42 
New in the field of preparedne 
lation was the authorization 
War Department to “negotiate” « 
tional orders for critical munitions 
than to buy exclusively on a b 
Congress granted this unique p 
the department also to buy airp 
struments and accessories. 


Small Firms at a Disadvantage 


The War Department tried for 
concession, to negotiate aircraft | 
ment in an effort to bring small com; 
in as military suppliers, and was 
down. A compromise was att 
under which both Army and Nav 
have accepted second and third bids 
no action was taken. This would nm 
solved the War Department’s pr 
small firms cannot include in_ bids 
great cost of developing models, a1 
can’t borrow the money on the mer 
pect of winning a competition. 

A happy surprise to Germany was 
failure of a bill which would hay 
mitted the Secretaries of War a’ 
Navy to sell munitions and batt 
to South American countries. T! 
posal manifests growing Monroe D 
trine awareness and it will persis! 
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Food-Stamp Plan Makes Hit 


Success of Rochester experiment in distributing 
surplus goods to reliefers at a profit to retailers and 


V,suineton (Business Week Bureau) — 


: 

; 
\ 

. In response to a demand from 200 cities 

| the Federal Surplus Commodities Corp. 

}is undertaking more rapid 

I of its food-stamp plan—the system by 

. which surplus foods are distributed free 
through regular commercial channels to 


expansion 


relief families in amounts equal to one- 

half of their regular food purchases. (Re- 

liefers buy $1 of orange stamps, good for 

all food purchases, and are given free 

50¢ of blue stamps for purchase of sur- 

plus foods; all stamps are redeemed by 
} the government at face value.) 

Both the demand and the determina- 
tion to expand application of the plan 
stem from the success of the original 
experiment since it started in Rochester, 
May 16 (BW—May2?7'39,p15). The 
plan has since been put into effect in 


Dayton and Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Birmingham, Ala., Des Moines, Iowa, 
and Shawnee, Okla., are next. In 


Shawnee, not only reliefers but privately 
employed families whose weekly income 
averages not more than $19.50 will be 
included. 

Regional offices are being opened in 
San Francisco to cover the West Coast 
and Rocky Mountain states and in Mil- 
waukee to cover the Middle West; a 
dozen crews soon will be in the field 
lining up other cities. At least $100,000,- 
000 will be available for financing the 
stamp plan during the vear ending June 
30 next. 


Vore Using the Stamps 


In Rochester during the first two 
weeks of July, 62% of the 13,363 eligible 
families, were using the food stamps— 
an increase from about 40% when the 
stamp plan was initiated. Pride of pov- 
erty is still a real obstacle and so is the 


farmers spurs demand for rapid expansion of plan. 


suspicion of many families that taking 
the free blue stamps will deprive them 
of other forms of relief. Of 20 families 
interviewed about their failure to take 
advantage of the stamp plan, ten did so 
after they had been assured that neither 
home relief nor WPA wages would be 
cut. 

Experience has convinced FSCC offi- 
that continued education 
necessary to make the stamp plan fully 
effective. Otherwise it’s largely a ques- 
tion of perfecting present arrangements 
—for example, by permitting WPA 
workers to buy their orange stamps on 
pay day, without previously signing up 
Workers obviously hesitate to commit 
any part of their wages in advance, 
despite the 50% premium given to them 
in blue stamps. A sum of $4.73—-the 
average amount spent weekly by the 
8,314 participants in the first half of 
July—may not seem like much of a com- 
mitment, but it bulks pretty large in 
the eyes of a reliefer 


cials will be 


Business Man Benefits 


From the commercial standpoint the 
stamp plan is a hit. A complete appraisal 
of results will require a much longer 
period of observation but so far food sales 
in Rochester have increased beyond the 
amount represented by blue stamp pur- 
chases. Aggressive merchandising, adver- 
tising and sales campaigns have brought 
in another dollar for every dollar spent 
by the government. 

Stores in low-income neighborhoods re- 
port that weekly food sales were 12% 
higher in the first nine weeks of the 
stamp plan’s operation than in four weeks 
prior to the program. After excluding 
sales of surplus foods purchased with 
blue stamps, average weekly sales during 





May 16—July 15, 1939: 3.395 





Food Stamp Popularity Grows 


How Rochester families on the various relief rolls participated in 
the plan to move surplus foods during first two months of operation. 


Type of Relief May 16-31 June 1-15 June 16-30 July 1-15 
WPA 703 1,598 1,872 2,037 
City Home Relief 3,832 4,358 4,422 4,319 
Veterans’ Relief 487 561 603 594 
County Home Relief 321 359 357 344 
Old Age Assistancet 269 627 178 710 
Aid to Dependent Children? 246 69 297 
Aid to Blind? 14 3 13 

Total 5,652 7,763 7,504 8,314 

+ Estimated cases eligible but not participating at any time during period 


Period of Purchasing 








noner FG 


Test Census 








The first U. S. 


under u ay this week as enumerators 


special census got 


set to work canvassing the popula 
tion of Indiana’s St. Joseph and 
Marshall Counties, which 


as proving grounds for the questions 


will serve 


and the field procedure planned for 
the nationwide census coming up im 
1940. There will be a neu 


ten” census schedule up for test 


“one-in 
foo 
—a number of extra questions con 
cerning housing, fertility, ete. which 
will be asked at every tenth house, 
with in 


will furnish businessmen 


formation on their markets 





the nine-week period were 6° above the 


Among stores 


weekly 


if blue-stamp 


former weekly average. 


in middle income areas, sales 
in total—5% 


This means that for 


were up 8% 
sales are deducted. 
every government dollar that was spent 
62¢ also spent for 


an additional was 


food. 
The 


blue-stamp sales, which is indicated by 


sales increase, over and above 


this before-and-after sample, in low- and 


middle-income neighborhoods may not 


be due wholly to the stamp plan but 
there’s persuasive evidence to that effect 
when it is considered that a sample of 
upper-income stores, which have done 
practically no stamp business, show no 
appreciable change in sales totals fron 
the pre-program average. 

An attractive the 
plan to reliefers is the freedom of choice 
them in foods they 
want from the surplus list. The expendi 
ture of $123,000 in blue stamps May 16 
July 15 divided up follows 
82% for 147,000 Ibs. of butter: 30° for 
155,000 doz. eggs; 24° for 5,700 boxes 


feature of stamp 


allowed selecting 


about as 


of oranges and 1,600 boxes of grapefruit 
8% for 318,000 lbs. of white and graham 
flour; 38% for 80,000 Ibs. of drv beans 
2% for 37.000 Ibs. of , 
17,000 Ibs 


prunes ‘ for 
of cornmeal; and 4% for al 

















Stamp Distribution Climbs 
in Rochester 


Orange Blue 

Stamps Stam ps 

Sold bree 
May 16 and 31 $45,380 $22,690 
June 1 and 15 69,320 34,660 
June 16 and 30 66,226 33,113 
July 1 and 15 78,606 39,303 
Total 259,532 $129,766 











these various items in amounts too small 


for exact tabulation. 


As compared with pre-stamp-plan sales, 


low-income stores were reported selling 
about 28% more 
eggs. Evidently, reliefers were not previ- 
ously buying much butter but were buy- 
ing eggs, with the result that blue-stamp 


more butter and 5% 


sales of eggs resulted in only a small net 
increase. For flour, prunes, beans, and 


cornmeal, comparisons were made be- 
tween shipments into Rochester before 
and after the plan went into effect. The 
records point to an increase of 62% in 
flour sales and 46% in prune sales in low- 
income stores; while weekly average bean 
sales were twice pre-program shipments 
The cornmeal increase was about 76% 
Undoubtedly reduction 
of store inventories during the pre-pro- 
actual in- 


there was some 


gram period; consequently, 
creases may have been smaller than 
indicated. 


Stimulus to Fruit Sales 


The increases are significant, however, 
since consumption of most of the com- 
modities on the surplus list is not large 
in the Citrus fruits, for 
example, were tobogganing to the end of 


summertime, 


the marketing season when the stamp 
plan started. However, sales of oranges in 
low-income stores increased 31° as com- 
pared with a 27% upper- 
income stores. Grapefruit sales continued 


decline in 


to drop but proved to be considerably 
higher in low-income than in upper- 
income stores. 

Late indications are, however, that a 
greater variety of foods on the surplus 
list will be needed to support the stamp 
plan, although the blue stamp distribu- 
tion for free goods does liberate money 
previously spent for items on the surplus 
list for the purchase of other foods. 

Early reports that Rochester retailers 
vied for the business by slashing prices 
FSCC _ officials 
They had visions of a retail price cutting 


worried considerably. 
war that would backfire first on whole- 
salers and then on producers, thus mak- 
ing it impossible to attain the funda- 
mental purpose of the stamp plan—a 
greater return to farmers on surfeit com 
indicates, 


modities. Official observation 


however, that price reductions have been 


slight, that surplus commodities have 
been used as leaders but not as _ loss 


increased volume has 


leaders, that the 
produced a greater over-all return. 


Dealers Get New Cars 


To meet demand, 1940 
models are being shipped out as 
soon as shown. Previews continue. 


Caucut UNAWARES by the uprush in 
sales in July, the car manufacturers this 
year took the traditional wraps off pre- 
Though “of 
ficial” announcements won't take place 
until the end of the month and through 
September, shipments of the 1940 models 
were being made as rapidly as possible 
to dealers with depleted new-car stocks, 


views of the new models. 


for immediate selling activity. 

First to reveal its new line, as reported 
last week, was Packard which narrowed 
its hood-front and the traditional Pack- 
ard radiator-shell, in line with the gen- 
eral trend. In addition to further price 
reductions, Packard also sprang a new 
model, the “160” comprising a ““120”- 
series chassis with a powerful engine from 
the bigger eights. 

Hudson, next to show, revealed what 
is probably the best sheet-metal work 
ever done at that plant. Feature of the 
line is the Hudson six, designed to com- 
pete with the Ford “60”, Plymouth 
“Roadking”, and other low-priced cars, 
particularly in the fleet field. Overdrive 
is optional on all models. A 
gearshift has replaced 
conventional shift and the 


standard 
steering-column 
both the 
“electric hand”. 

Nash followed, showing new cars that 
are refined versions of the 1939 models 
which lifted the company into the black 
for the first six months of the year, fol- 
lowing its fall strike troubles. Shooting 
at 75,000 cars during the 1940 season, 
the company’s main job seems to be the 
continuation of its quality-dealer build- 
ing program initiated last year. 

Willys, under Ex-Chryslerite J. W. 
Frazer, and Ex-Studebaker Delmar G. 
Roos, promises to make a real come-back 
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bid during the forthcoming seas 
prices were not announced, thy 
pected to be some $30 to $40 | 
this year, with the standard s 
selling around $560 to & 
Cars look nN 


and bear little resemblance to 19 


ably 
vered in Toledo. 
cars, although bodies did not 
costly new dies. A 50 Ib. red 
further ine 
economy and performance. Ney 


weight provides 
include a steering-wheel gears! 
standard 
boards as optional equipment, a « 
crankshaft for sm 
ventilated wir 

trunks o1 


extra on models 
weighted 
springs, 
and built-in 


longer 
front, 


Continuing the Parade 


Studebaker, which has alread) 
new pace-setting car on the mark 
the turn of the year, the “Cha 
was next in line on the preview s 
Scheduled for next week are pre 
Chrysler, Plymouth, DeSoto, and |) 
on Tuesday, Buick on Wednesd 
Pontiac on Thursday. 
lines, including Pontiac, 
Buick, will 


series, said to be highly streamline: 


General 
Oldsmo! 
include a new “Ti 
pearance with increased windshield 
The auto makers have reveal 
all cars featuring the newly-de 
(BW—Aug12°39,p19) 


use the same size; hence, all lamps 


headlamp 


be interchangeable, though none of t 
would fit earlier models. G.E., W 
inghouse, and Tung-Sol will offer the ; 
reflector type lamps; the metal-ref 
Hall, B 


Corcoran, and Auto-Lite companies 


tvpe will be made by 


On Detroit’s labor front, the U.A.W 


C.LO. gained further ground at Pac} 
prior to the scheduled NLRB el 
when U.A.W.-A.F.L. leader Linder s 
over for the second time into the Th: 
camp. Meanwhile the A.F.L. group 
joined G.M. in requesting plant-by 
elections for the corporation. 





Developed mainly as a_ publicity 
stunt for Chrysler at the World's 
Fair, this all-plastic Plymouth auto 
body built by Briggs Manufacturing 
Co. ts causing plenty of discussion in 


automobile circles. Built of “Steel- 








Plast” 


can be opaqued by applying an « 


plastic—u 


transparent 


nary lacquer—it is supposed t 
than steel, besides ! 
Chief obstacle to its 


would be the high cost of molds 


stronger 


lighter. 
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“830 Thursday” Vim 

California “Ham & Eggs” 
campaign gets hotter. Business 
organizes against it. 


Even CALIFORNIA CITIZENS, used to the 
f crackpot groups in their efforts 
+ over a pet legislative proposal, are 
to become popeyed with amaze- 
this fall over the fight for and 
against the “Ham & Eggs” or “830 Every 
Thursday” initiative which comes up for 
|. vote Nov. 7 after having been decisive- 
i) beaten at a general election only 10 


Ke!" 





ths ago. 

For instance, promoters of the plan 
ive bought three circuses, renamed 
then Ham & Eggs, and will soon put 
them on the road to entertain the popu- 
lace and sell the pension plan. Then, 
there’s every evidence that a battle 
roval is brewing between the Town- 
endites and the “scrip tease” hordes 
local Townsend groups began falling 
n line this week behind the forces fight- 
ng the $30 proposal). There’s a strong 
possibility that Dr. Francis E. Town- 


send himself may take to the radio in | 


position to the rival pension plan. 

Strategy of the antis will be to get out 
the vote. Last week, political-minded 
statisticians in San Francisco sharpened 
their pencils and, after a little figuring. 
pointed out that at the general election 
10 months ago 70° of the voters went 
to the polls and the Ham & Eggs pro- 
posal lost by only 255,000. The average 
turnout for a special election is 36% 
and it has fallen as low as 26%. Nat- 
irally a high percentage of the advocates 
of the plan will vote. The $30 scheme will 
vin, say the statisticians, unless the 
special election attracts to the polls 
60% or more of the total registration, a 
total which has never before been 
reached at a special election in Cali- 
fornia. 


| Bait for the Voters 


One way to lure voters to the polls 
is to present them with interest-arousing 
issues. Already petitions are being cir- 
culated to place on the Nov. 7 ballot 
a proposal to recall Democratic Gov- 
ernor Culbert L. Olson (although busi- 
ness generally is against it). Another 
petition would put up to voters a scheme 
to establish a statewide lottery, the 
proceeds to go into a workmen’s com- 











pensation fund. Anything and every- | 


thing is being welcomed if it will tend 
to induce voters te show up at the polls 
t November. All petitions, to make 
the Nov. 7 ballot, must obtain the neces- 
sary 325,000 voters’ signatures by Sept 
15. The Ham & Eggs petitions had 1,200,- 


nex 


The organization now 


is about 350,000 members. 


rhe business campaign against the | 


pension is shaping up under a state- 


California Citizens’ Committee 


i 











... and Chemical Supplies 


@ Widely available chemical raw mate- pe 
Cll, 





* 


rials are at hand in the Gulf South— 
products of wood, oil, soil and sea mul- 
tiply the list. 


Gulf South climate is mild, schools 


N 


are numerous and good, living costs are 
moderate. Land is readily available, 
and taxes are low, with ten years’ re- 
mission in some states. Labor is white, 


reliable, intelligent. Transportation is 





good, markets are swiftly growing. 


Industry is decentralizing southward 





Invites 
Industry 


to a friendlier atmosphere. Move to 
the Gulf South, where you are wanted 
and appreciated by your neighbors! * 





For information on GULF SOUTH opportunities write to 


INDUSTRIAL PARTMENT 


UNITED GAS 


PIPE LINE COMPANY 


DEVELOPMENT DI! 





FOR TEXAS, Mail received at: Beaumont, Beeville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Ant 
and Wichita Palls. FOR LOUISIANA, Mail received Bat Rouge, Lake ‘ 
Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA and ALABAMA, \/ 


ALL IN - 




















Against Thirty Thursday, with a north- 
ern and southern division. U. S. Webb, 
former state attorney-general, heads the 
top group, with a representative list of 
40 large 
Publicity, advertising, and speakers’ bu- 
reau activities will be handled by Clem 
Whitaker of Campaigns, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Labor in the north will vote against 
the scrip tease; in Los Angeles it will 
vote solidly in favor if a local proposition 
to repeal the city’s anti-picketing ordi- 
nance is on the ballot. Southern labor 
has made a deal with the Ham & Eggers 


Changes in “SS” 


some member-organizations. 


to support the pension scheme in return 
for Ham & Egg support in repealing the 
ordinance. 

Regardless of whether it ever receives 
voter-approval, the pension plan will cost 
California money. In addition to the 
$700,000 in special election costs and 
the hundreds of thousands that will be 
spent pro and con campaigning the 
issue, state interest rates on registered 
warrants are reaching for the ceiling. 
Early this month, the sole bid on a 
block of $4,000,000 of warrants was a 
net rate of 3.55%, or 1.05% higher 
than the bid of a week previous. 


Help Business 


Social security amendments give bigger aid than 
was expected. Cost is cut but benefits are greater. Purchas- 


ing power receives a boost. 


OsTENSIBLY, the new amendments to the 
Social Security Law which Congress 
jammed through in the closing days of 
the session were designed to reduce taxes 
and thereby help business. But actuaries, 
social security experts, and business men 
who know their old-age pensions discov- 
ered on further study this week that 
Congress went much further than origi- 
nally intended. The scope of the act is 
broadened and the boost to business is 
far more extensive than men 
dared dream. Indeed, one of the para- 
doxes of the new legislation is that the 
cost is actually cut down, though social 
benefits are greater. 

By drastically reducing ultimate pen- 
sion allowances to single persons and by 
eliminating lump-sum payments (for the 
most part), Congress managed to make 
substantial savings and thereby was able 


business 


(without increasing total over-all cost) 


to include approximately 1,100,000 sea- 
men and bank employees under the pen- 
sion provisions; increase allotments to 
married men with dependents; provide 
for widows and orphans; commence bene- 
fits Jan. 1, instead of two years later; and 
finally, step up the schedule of pension 
payments in the early years. 

Out of the amendments, 
achieved three tangible benefits: 

1. Saving of $137,500,000 in payroll 
taxes during 1940, 1941, 1942, through 
abatement of the scheduled increase 
from 1% to 14%—a 50% jump (BW— 
Aug12°39,p16). 

2. A permanent saving of $65,000,000 
annually through elimination of the tax 
on wage and salary income above $3,000 
a year (as in unemployment insurance) . 


business 


3. Important (though not estimable) 
savings in clerical expense as the result 
of the elimination of red tape in report- 








Year New Lau 
1940 $114,000,000 
1941 298,000,000 
1942 431,000,000 
1943 583,000,000 
1944 667,000,000 
1945 776,000,000 
1946 912,000,000 
1947 1,048,000,000 
1948 1,179,000,000 
1949 1,304,000,000 
1950 1,422,000,000 
1951 1,550,000,000 
1952 1,642,000,000 
1953 1,733,000,000 
1954 1,850,000,000 
Total $15,509,000,000 


“they become less realistic” 





Social Security—Old and New 


Under revised law, old age benefits step up sharply in the early years 


Estimated Disbursements 


Note: So many assumptions have to be made in social security cost analysis 
that reliable actuarial estimates have not been carried much beyond 1954, because 
as time goes on. 


Original Act Increase 
$46,000,000 $68,000,000 
42,000,000 256,000,000 
92,000,000 339,000,000 
150,000,000 433,000,000 
221,000,000 446,000,000 
290,000,000 486,000,000 
403,000,000 509,000,000 
501,000,000 547,000,000 
615,000,000 564,000,000 
725,000,000 579,000,000 
834,000,000 588,000,000 
97 1,000,000 579,000,000 
1,078,000,000 564,000,000 
1,193,000,000 540,000,000 
1,338,000,000 512,000,000 
$8,499,000,000 $7,010,000,000 
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It Costs Money to |); 
a Bachelor 
Coneress curtails old-age } 
of single persons. Low-paid 
ers get a break in the new 
Security Act philosophy of 
and adequacy” rather than a 
“paid-in-take-out” annuity fo: 
Monthly Benefits 
) ears Old Plan Revise. 
Covered (a) Single MV 
4verage Monthly 
of $50 
3 (b) $20.60 
5 $15.00 21.00 
10 17.50 22.00 
20 22.50 24.00 
30 27.50 26.00 
40 32.50 28.00 
Average Monthly 
of $100 
3 (b) 25.75 
5 17.50 26.25 
10 22.50 27.50 
20 32.50 30.00 
30 42.50 32.50 
40 $1.25 35.00 
Average Monthly 
of $150 
3 (b) 30.90 
5 20.00 31.50 
10 27.50 33.00 
20 42.50 36.00 
30 53.75 39.00 
40 61.25 42.00 
Average Monthly 
of $250 
3 (b) 41.20 
5 25.00 42.00 
10 37.50 44.00 
20 $6.25 48.00 
30 68.75 52.00 
40 81.25 56.00 
(a) No distinction between married 
single beneficiary. 
(b) Benefits not paid until after 5 
of coverage. 


ie) 





ing unemployment insurance and « 


pension 


taxes. 


There are important indirect 


too. 


} 


Employees will save $137,500,000 « 
ing the next three years in payroll | 
which means that that sum of n 


will not be withdrawn directly fron 
sumer purchasing power; that wor 


will have that much more to bu) 


products business makes. 


earlier 


the earl 


commencement 


y years 


(see 


table) 


Further 
of benefits 
the sharp increase in payments « 
eases 


deflationary impact of social securi! 
Economists have pointed out that | 


collection of taxes for social securit 
drain on purchasing power. 
Congress has decided to pay earli 


Now 


larger benefits, that drain is reduce 
1940, for instance, the Treasury 
back into consumption channels 
000,000, whereas under the origina 


only 
turned 





$46,000,000 


to pension 


} 
would 


} 
nave 


Wi 


beneficiaries. 


bec 


= 


benents 


a 
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Is your business getting all the 


benefits of Oe Driplidiling 7 


EW executives need to be “sold” on office dupli- 

cating. For after all, office duplicating is simply a 
convenient, economical and efficient way of putting 
words, lines and pictures to work for business. 

Forms are needed to report and record transactions 
—communications to inform and instruct—promo- 
tion pieces to cultivate good-will and stimulate sales. 
Even the smallest business requires some of these 
for daily use. 

If you were to talk to the Multigraph Man, you'd 
find him spending /ess time in discussing the basic 
advantages of office duplicating, and more time in 
showing you how recent developments have given 


it new and broader advantages. He would explain how 


Multigraph”™ and “Multilith” are trade marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Multigraph machines and methods have brought new 
quality and versatility; how they offer a wider range of 
duplicating—from simple communications to ruled 
forms, stationery and illustrated pieces in color; how 
they enable you to effect new savings and carry out 


more profit-building plans. 


If you would like to have the complete story on 
newly-developed, wide-range duplicating, talk to 
your nearby Multigraph Man. You'll find MULTI- 
GRAPH SALES AGENCY listed in principal city 


‘phone books. Or write to us at address below. 


VISIT THE ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH EXHIBITS AT NEW YORK 
WORLD'S FAIR AND GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


Multigraph | Multigraph Duplicator, 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, Ltd., TORONTO »* Soles Agencies in Principal Cities 


By ee 
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there is a $68,000,000 reduction in defla- 
tionary impact. Indeed, during the entire 
first 15 years, the rate of outpayments 
steps up much more sharply than pro- 
vided for in the original 1935 legislation, 
and the draft of social security taxation 
upon purchasing power is $7,000,000,000 


less (see table on page 22). 


Sets Up Contingency Reserve 
Abandonment of the huge trust fund 
also is a factor in tamping down the 
deflationary effects of social security in 
the early years. Under the new program, 
a contingency reserve—just in case of 
poor business years and low payroll taxes 
—will be maintained equal to three times 
“the highest prospective annual benefits 
in the ensuing five years,” instead of a 
$47 ,000,000,000 reservoir of pent-up pur- 
chasing power. By 1955 the new trust 
fund will reach nearly %7,000,000,000— 
based on benefits in that year of $1,930,- 
000,000. After that, as benefits increase, 
the fund will become larger, or the law 
Wisely, Con- 
gress has prepared for a change, by re- 
quiring the board of trustees of the fund 
to make periodic reports on its size and 


will have to be changed. 


adequacy. 

As an effect of the widening of social 
security coverage to include widows and 
children, there will be a reduction in the 
cost of state old-age assistance plans, 
even though Congress voted to increase 
the federal contribution (which equals 
from $15 to $20 a 


month. Since more persons will be en- 


state contributions) 


titled to old-age insurance under the new 
law, fewer persons, when they reach the 
age of 65, will be dependent on gratui- 
tous state-federal aid. 


When Will Most Retire? 


\s far as actuaries are concerned, the 
strong point in favor of the new legisla- 
tion is that at last social security plan- 
ning gets down to cases. Under the origi- 
nal cost estimates, it was figured that the 
average retiring age would be 674 years. 
But many actuaries reasoned that most 
persons would retire as soon as they be- 
came entitled to benefits, that 674 was 
too optimistic, and that therefore the 
original cost projection was not designed 
to meet the law of probabilities. 

Under the new law, the estimates have 
been based on a retiring age of 66, which 
actuaries regard as more realistic. Yet 
even so, the over-all cost of social secur- 
ity benefits is now figured at 6.6% of 
payrolls, whereas the original coverage 
would have come to 7.88%. Thus there’s 
been an estimated 18° reduction. 

Ultimate taxes of 6% (3°. on employ- 
ers and 3% on employees) will not carry 
the entire program, and it probably will 
be necessary to have contributions out of 
general tax funds. But Congress un- 
doubtedly will tackle that problem 
within the next few years. Before 1943 
rolls around, there will be a drive to stop 
the sharp jump in the tax rate then. 
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Cotton Carryover Puzzles U. S. 


Crop is below average, but two years’ no; 


supply is on hand. Government tries to sell cotton alyroad 


by paying bounty, which worries mills. 


THEY'RE HARVESTING an 11,412,000-bale 
cotton crop in the South—and the cotton 
problem, almost axiomatically, is with us 
again. Not that the crop is large, because 
it really is below average. But there are 
some 14,150,000 bales of American cotton 
out of previous harvests still to be dis- 
posed of one way or another. 

Crop and carryover add up to well 
over 25,500,000 bales available for use 
in the cotton year which started the first 
of this month. Normally mills in the 
United States consume in the neighbor- 
hood of 7,000,000 bales, while the rest 
of the world, until recently, has taken an 
annual average of some 6,000,000 bales of 
American cotton. 

With two years’ normal cotton supply 
on hand, the federal government con- 
tinues to have quite a problem. It wants, 
on the one hand to keep the price up for 
the farmer; it wants, on the other, to 
dispose of a lot of the surplus. The de- 
sire to sell abroad is particularly keen 
in view of the fact that exports in the 
season ended last July 31 came to only 
3,600,000 bales. That is 2,000,000 bales 
below the previous season and sets the 
lowest mark in nearly 50 years. 

In past years, the government has 
loaned cotton farmers money to store 
their surplus cotton. This has tended to 
take some of the pressure off the markets 
and keep prices up to a certain degree. 
These storage loans have been so success- 
ful in keeping cotton off the market, in 
fact, that Uncle Sam has had a corner. 
Mills in this country have found it dif- 
ficult to get sufficient supplies, foreigners 
have found other cottons cheaper, and 
world consumption of American cotton 
in the season just ended fell off to about 
11,450,000 bales. 


A Long Way to Repayment 


Not long ago the government was 
financing the storage of more than 13,- 
000,000 bales of cotton and had more 
than 600,000,000 tied up in the venture. 
Since then, farmers have paid off the 
loans on about 2,000,000 bales, reducing 
the loan-impounded stocks to about 11,- 
000,000 bales, against which $550,000,000 
has been advanced. Between them, the 
barter arrangement with England and 
the government-financed exports of 
American cotton to Spain will take more 
than 2,000,000 bales out of the surplus 
without materially influencing 
Incidentally, the deal with Spain carries 
deeper significance than the sale of a 
mere quarter-million bales of cotton. It 
aims to discourage Spanish mills from 


prices. 


changing their spindles to hand 
staples—a program’ which 

carried through in Germany to t} 
exclusion of 





American cotton. () 
spindles have been changed to sp 
tian or Indian cotton, they won't 
verted back unless there’s might 
reason. Hence the Export-Import 
ready guaranty of the 10-bank « 

And then comes the export 
This is the first year the Unite 
has ever undertaken to subsidiz 
exports, although a similar prog: 
wheat has been in force for about 

Sec. Wallace has announced a 
of 14¢ a lb. on cotton exports. Hy 
say how much of the export ma 
wants, but there is very little dou! 
he puts the figure between 5,000.00 
6,000,000 bales. Cost: $40,000.01 
$50,000,000. 


Dumping May Hurt Mills Here 


Cotton mills have not at any 
been friendly to the dumping of cot! 
abroad at prices below those pre\ 
at home. But now they foresee ; 
further difficulty. They fear that 
sidized exports will cut deeply « 
into the domestic supply so that t 
“squeeze” will continue. 

Here’s the way they figure it « 
Allow for exports of 5,000,000 bal 
of a crop of 11,412,000. That leaves « 
6,412,000 bales for home consump 
which might be 300,000 to 800,000 
too little. In that case, the san: 
pressure would be on the domesti« 
unless more cotton were to be re 
from loan stocks. And the mills ; 
expecting much to come out of th: 
unless cotton brings about 9¢ a lb. 
is a good deal more than the mills 
to pay at a time of record surpluses 


a time when foreign mills are being ¢ 


American cotton 14¢ cheaper than 1 
at home can get it, at a time when « 
tant futures are selling 4¢ to %¢ 
under the spot quotations) . 

All in all, the Department of Agr 
ture will probably feel lucky if 13,000,000 
bales of American cotton are consum 
in the crop year which ends next July 31. 
But even that would leave the carry 
of old cotton at the beginning oi 
1940-41 crop year above 12,500,000 b: 
Such a carryover would be more 
double the normal level, which is on 
reason that the United States will !x 
interested in the 
Washington next 


sincerely conferenct 


which 


convenes in 


month to discuss a world export agree- 
ment. 
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Farm Co-ops’ Buying 
Marketing organizations dis- 


cuss purchases. Public relations 
problem emphasized. 


\GRICULTURAL MARKETING cooperatives, 
ether with their purchasing subsidi- 
es, have grown up and become big 
siness. Consequently, they are con- 
mted with the same problems en- 
mtered by big business. Public rela- 
ms are number one on the list. and it 
< on this topic that the principal in- 

terest focused at the meeting of repre- 

R ntatives of these organizations there 
e 10.541 of them and they did more 
an $2,000,000,000 of business in 1980 
held in Chicago last week under the 

auspices of the American Institute of 


( ooperation. 


Must Get Public Backing 

Since the cooperatives have become 
nig business and deal W ith essential foods, 
they were warned by several speakers 
that they were “on the spot” with con- 
sumers. The dairy cooperatives in_par- 
ticular have a big job on their hands to 
earn public favor. They were told bluntly 
that federal controls would not be effec- 
tive unless they were accompanied by 
wiblic support. 

Cooperative leaders agreed with the 
analysis and are trying hard to improve 
public relations. In Iowa and Wash- 
ington, legislation has been passed 
whereby a special tax is put on dairy 
farmers to get money to improve public 
relations, 

Since the cooperatives have expanded 
and now market meat. fruits, vegetables, 
lairy products, and many other agricul- 
tural products, there is little unity in the 
movement and little cooperation in broad 
marketing and public relations develop- 
ments. As a result of the lack of team- 
work, it was pointed out that groups 
opposing the marketing cooperatives are 


making headway. 


Co-ops Extend Purchases 


The heart of the cooperative move- 
ment lies in the agricultural colleges, the 
Farm Credit Administration, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the American 
Institute of Cooperation. Leadership 
and financial aid are afforded, and agents 
of these groups serve as promoters of 
the movement throughout the United 
States 

One trend, highlighted at the meeting, 
is the rapid expansion of the purchasing 
activities of these farm co-ops. At pres- 
ent most of them buy for their members 
such supplies as oil, gas, and binder 
twine, but some are purchasing fertilizer 
and agricultural production equipment 
such as tractors and plows, and there is 
1 marked tendency in the movement to 
broaden the scope of the purchases all 
ilong the line. 
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21. 


. Perisphere ( Theme Center) 
. New York City Building 


Chrysler Building 

Ra:lroad Building 

Childs Restaurant 
Administration Building 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Building 

Jobns-Manvuille Building 
Poland Building 

Italian Building 
Netherlands Building 

Boy Scout Camp 

Food Building | Rebearsal Rooms) 
Public Address Center 
Distilled Spirits Building 
Continental Baking Building 
U.S. Steel Building 

New York State Building 
Castle Gardens 

Atlantic Gardens 

Red Lion lun 

Cheshire Cheese Restaurant 
Dog and Duck Restaurant 








FOR 


YORK WoRtDs FAIR! 


Sturtevant 


Air Conditioning or 
Air Handling Apparatus 


O POSSIBLE MEASURE has been 
|g, eater to insure the comfort 
and enjoyment of the millions who 
flock to the New York World's Fair 
For instance, one outstanding example 
of such foresight and consideration is 
the maintenance of clean, cool air in 
Exhibit and Concession Buildings 

It is significant that in all of the 
World's Fair structures indicated above 
and identified at the lett, including the 
mighty Perisphere, Sturtevant Air Con- 
ditioning or Air Handling Apparatus 
has been installed 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park BOSTON, MASS 

Branch Offices in 40 Other Cities 


B. F. Sturtevant Company of Canada, Limited 
Galt, Toronto, Montreal 


urievan 


Ma to Wee 


WORLD'S LARGEST MAKER 


VENTILATING og aim wanounc tourmenr AIR CONDITIONING 
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Plan New Check-Ups on Radio 


A. C. Nielsen Co. signs up clients for its listener- 
meter service. Other research houses study actual value 


of programs in moving goods. 


Rapio apvertisers, who check the pull- 
ing power of their programs through the 
reports issued by sampling organizations, 


can look for significant changes in radio 


research in the near future 

Of most immediate importance is the 
current determination to probe beyond 
a program’s popularity to get at its effec- 
tiveness in actually moving goods. Stem- 
ming out of that are coming techniques 
to isolate the sales stimulation provided 
by radio from that of other advertising 
media. 

Combined studies of radio, magazine, 
and newspaper advertising—separating 
the effectiveness of each—are in the 
cards. 

The new competitive angle caused by 


the entry of A. C. Nielsen Co. into the 


field is speeding the changes. After 


spending over three years and substan- 
tially more than $100,000 in developing 
an “audimeter”—the name given to a 
mechanical recorder attached to radios in 
sample homes—Nielsen is now signing 
up clients for a continuing service. 


Veters Will Do the Job 


Nielsen’s Radio Index will shun the 
telephone technique, will rely instead 
upon mechanical meters placed perma- 
nently in the radios of sample homes. 
These meters record, on a tape, every 
turn of the tuning dial. Comparison of 
the tape with broadcasting schedules 
shows exactly what programs were lis- 
tened to and for how long. 

These are the advantages claimed for 
meters: (1) They are not city-bound, 
but can be placed in the more than 50% 
of radio homes that have no telephones. 


2) By being placed permanently in 
sample homes, they give audience turn- 
over. (3) They show “station shopping” 
of listeners, and whether commercials are 
tuned out. (4) The personal contact be- 
tween meter service men and sample 
families permits the breakdown of audi- 
ences into income groups, and the rela- 
tion of product use to program listening. 

The eventual scope of Nielsen's survey 
isn’t known—probably not even to Niel- 
sen. Expense is the determining factor. 
The audimeters are costly—around 830 
apiece—and it will take a_ sizable 


crew of men to service them. First is the 





job of talking sample householders into 
letting the meters be installed on their 
radios. Then the meters must be serviced 
once a month, and the tapes collected 
which record every turn of the tuning 
dial. 

Apparently, prospective clients for the 
service are being approached by Nielsen 
on this basis: “We've brought me- 
chanical recorders to the point where 
surveys based on them will give informa- 
tion never before available about radio 
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listening habits—and the effectiv: 
your advertising. Such surveys 
cheap, but in terms of what they 
to increase the effectiveness of 
vertising, they will be a sound 
ment. We can give you as broad 
ice as you want. Here is our 
mendation—what will you have? 
The two houses which now s 
tinuing reports based on telepho 
veys—Crossley, Inc., through t 
dium of the Cooperative Anal; 
Broadcasting, and C. E. Hooper, | 
don’t question the accuracy of 
surveys or the fact that they will «i 
new and valuable data. Hooper 
meters a couple of years ago, 
convinced of their value, but s 
became leery of trying to finance 
further development when his 
mental research satisfied him that 
less expensive methods of gettir 
same information could be applied 
In addition to his regular s 
Hooper is now supplying som« 
with additional data he gets by 
phoning “listeners” and “non-list: 
When augmented by personal int 
in non-telephone homes, he say 










Rapio RESEARCH, born of the medium’s 
lack of guaranteed circulation figures, 
is about 10 years old. Any number of 
research organizations conduct one- 
time sampling surveys, but up till now 
just two—the advertising industry’s 
Cooperative Analysis of Broadcasting, 
whose work is done by Crossley, Inc., 
and C. E. Hooper, Inc.—have issued 
regular, continuing reports. A new and 
powerful competitor, A. C. Nielsen Co., 
is just now invading the field. 

Archibald M. Crossley first commer- 
cialized the technique of having young 
women call listeners on the telephone 
and ask, “What programs have you 
been listening to?” Since 1930 the 
Crossley findings have appeared as the 
regular reports of the Cooperative 
Analysis of Broadcasting. A subscriber 
governing committee, appointed by the 
Association of National Advertisers and 
the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, is the sponsor. 

In 1934 a rival organization, Clark- 
Hooper. Inc., moved into the field. 
Since the splitting of the partners in 
May, 1938—when Clark went into the 
business of studying magazine reader- 
ship—the name has been C. E. Hooper, 
Inc. 

Both Crossley and Hooper operate 
out of New York, have checkers in 30 
some cities throughout the country. 
Both use telephone calls by the thou- 
sand as the basis of their research—but 
differently. Crossley uses what research- 
ers call, for no apparent good reason, 





What Radio Research Is and Who the Researchers Are 


the “day-part™ method, in whic! 
teners are asked to recall programs t 
heard in some preceding period so 
times the program will have bee: 
the air just five minutes earlier, s 
times the preceding evening. Ho 
uses the “coincidental” method, mal 
calls while the program being che: 
is still on the air 

Both methods have their champir 
Some advertisers like the memory 
tor implicit in the “day-part” met! 
Others say it faults the findings by (| 
favoring programs heard just before 
call, and (2) introducing a “quali! 
tive” angle before strictly “quant 
tive” data have been secured 

A good many advertisers subscrilx 
both services. And a good many s 
plement the regular reports from | 
to time with individual checkups 
which may be made by Crossley 
Hooper, or another research ho 
which doesn’t issue regular reports 


The new invader, Nielsen, is the bi 


gest of all research houses. Wit! 
staff of around 500, it has a statistiv 


“factory” in Chicago, but handles mos 
business out of a New York offic 


A. C. Nielsen, himself, and other pr 
cipal executives are all engineers. T! 
got their start in research in the 2 
by making industrial product surv: 
later got into the consumer-goods fie 
Big business of the firm now is tell 
food, drug, and liquor manufacture 
how their products are selling in cot 
parison with competitors’. 
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que gets most of the data of a 


é 
surv ey. 


is, Hooper apparently welcomes 


\ n into the field. The trade figures 
‘ Nielsen will sell a relatively few 
ompanies a very complete but ex- 
ve service, and by so doing will 
ynstrate to all the need for additional 
Hooper appar- 
plans to keep his basic service in- 


itative” research. 
nsive, and will try to fit the addi- 
tional “qualitative” studies to the in- 


jual budget—large or small 


Wethods Should Interlock 


( rossley shares Hooper’s philosophy to 
the extent that he professes that meters 
will never entirely replace the telephone 
Rather, 


Crossley says, one method must supple- 


technique for radio research 


ment the other 
the cheapest instrument for getting the 
national picture of how one program 
compares in popularity with another. 
Meters, he visualizes, will be used for 
intensive checks on such matters as audi- 
ence turnover and tuning habits 

rhus, for the immediate future, Cross 
lev doesn’t necessarily expect to lose 
clients who sign up with Nielsen. And 
meantime he is going ahead with meters 
Feb25° 
edly has a trial survey 
scheduled for September. 


of his own (BW /.p36), report- 


with meters 


But whether by telephone or meter, 
the trend now in radio research is to go 
beyond what one man in the field calls 
“quantitative” data to get the “qualita- 
Strictly 


studies may show Pro 


tive” answers. To elucidate 
quantitative” 
gram A to have twice the popularity 
rating of Program B. But additional 
“qualitative” research shows that Pro 
gram B sells more goods to its listeners 
than Program A 


search reverses the rating of the programs 


Thus “qualitative” re 


“Pantry Inventory” to Be Tried 


Much of Nielsen’s current promotion 
if its new service is based on this idea 
Personal interviews are necessarily a part 
of the meter technique, for field men 
must visit sample families once a month 
when they collect the meter tapes. Niel 
sen plans, as an integral part of its sur 
vey, a “pantry inventory” of each sample 
ome. Product use, when related to pro- 
gram listening, will give a sales-efficiency 
quotient for each program. 

And already this newest development 
‘ pointing to the next step—the isolation 
radio’s effectiveness. A researcher ex 
ains thus: “Simply because a woman 
stens to a radio program and uses the 
wnsor’s product, that doesn’t prove the 
ulio sold her She may have been sold 

magazine advertising or ads in her 
cal paper. If big advertisers are to 
ow how to spread their advertising 
llars to the best advantage, the in 
ence of each type of media must be 
lated and then related to the others to 


etermine its e fle ct on masses of people 


He calls the telephone 





Studio of Columbia Broadcasting 
System's Station KNX, Hollywood 
Architect, W m. Lescaze, New York 
Associate Architect, Earl Heit- 
schmidt, Los Angeles. Contractor, 
Wm. Simpson Construction Co., 
Los Angeles. 
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to the swift tempo of radio 


HE simple form and clean, sharp lines 

of this building were conceived in 
concrete to symbolize the progressiveness 
of C.B.S. and Station KNX. This versatile 
material is equally well adapted to a wide 
range of structures—commercial, public 
or private. It can be molded economically 
into the desired shape and form, choos- 
ing from many available surface textures. 
Concrete offers the owner firesafe, earth- 
quake-resistant strength . . . distinctive 
beauty . . . low first cost... and the assur- 
ance of long life with minimum mainte- 





nance expense. Ask your architect or en 
gineer to tell you about the advantages 
of concrete for your new building. 

Write for the interesting booklet, “Th« 
NEW Beauty in Walls of Architectural Con 
crete," (furnished free inthe U.S.or Canada) 
or ask for one of our engineers to call 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 8-12, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, HMlinois 
A notional organization to improve and extend the 


uses of concrete . . . through scientific research and 
engineering field work. 


Architectural Concrete 


... WALLS AND ORNAMENT CAST INTEGRAL WITH FRAME AND FLOORS 































SAY IT TO THE 


EDISON 








-™ new a few months ago— 
a big hit! Neat...Compact...Com- 
pletely enclosed! Electric eye 
winks to prevent mistakes. New 
Truvox recording. Takes up less 
space than a sheet of 844"x11" busi- 
ness paper. Write Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Inc., B-8, West Orange, N. J. 


Ediphone 


OIrcEwRITER 





American predilection for “getting things 
at wholesale.” Jessel makes mysterious 
and devious contacts to get his discount, 
then discovers that he has paid twice 
the prevailing retail price, only to be 
stuck with shoddy merchandise. The 
audience thinks the act is funny because, 
at one time or another, almost everybody 
has had the same experience. 

Certainly, discount buying doesn’t rank 
as anybody’s new discovery. For re- 
tailers it’s one of those perennial problems 
to be viewed with alarm at convention 
time. For consumers it’s a kind of game. 
But right now two things make the sub- 
ject interesting: (a) the growing belief 
of retailers that “privilege buying” is 
increasing at a rate that actually menaces 
| our present system of distribution; and 





(b) the probability that various retailer 
organizations will soon unite to fight it. 











knows the real extent of 


Nobody 
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Inexpensive visible record 
books have all the benefits 
found in cabinet type equip 
ment, including speed of 
operation, perfect visibility 
and durability 















GLOBE-WERNICKE 
VISIBLE RECORDS 
_... SAVE TIME 
AND MONEY 


With Globe-Wernicke visible records you can have im- | 
portant facts at your fingertips regarding sales, credit, 








She Globe-Wernicke Co. .. cincinnati, o. 








stock, payroll, and other departments of a 
business . . . information that may mean 
the difference between profit or loss. 
There are many styles and sizes of Globe- 
Wernicke visible record equipment for 
every record keeping requirement. Pat- 
ented features have many distinctive ad- 
vantages for users. 

Let us study your present methods and 
recommend an efficient, economical visible 
record system that will save time and 
money for your business—help prevent 
losses. Ask our local dealer or write to us] | 
for information and sample forms. Please 
mention kind you want. 
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— 
} “Stop Getting It Wholesale!” 
N wi “Stop Getting It olesale! 
Ediphone for your desk That’s the demand of retail associations that ))ay, “ 
a real fight against privilege buying. Urge corporation, 
to stop buying for employees. 
Georce Jesse, has sometimes played in privilege buying by consumers. ( 
an act that concerns itself with the great —dication is afforded by a study, | 2] 


personal interviews with families 

Boston area, which was publish« 

spring number of the Harvard bh 

Review. This study indicated rh 

percentage of purchases-at-a-dis: 

various lines may run as high 

following: on mechanical refrig: 

20.9%; washing machines, 18.3 

uum cleaners, 15.8%; 

tires, 32.8%; watches, 12.9%: 

ers, 17.8%; food mixers, 49.2%; « 

toasters, 27.5%; electric roasters, 714 The 

sporting goods, 25.6%; builders’ su , ve | 

28.7%. price 
On the other hand, the study s fact 

that automobiles are purchased at mu 

count only 1.8% of the time, coa lise 

fuel only 2.9%, and “services” only 0.5 he b 


radios, 


aut t so 


Buyer Strongly Tempted 
Certain kinds of merchandise a: foun 
culiarly susceptible to discount buying stati 
the big electrical appliances, for examp) r ¢ 
The various makes are all well k: such 
and the consumer feels safe in going off Trad 
the beaten buying path. Some appliances stin 
carry retail markups running up to 50) neff 
or 60%; it is worthwhile for the buyer yet | 
to do a little scouting around to see if Bi 
he hasn’t a friend who knows a friend prog 
who can get him a deal. And from thy tant 
wholesaler’s standpoint, the sale of « direc 
refrigerator, a console radio, or a washing of | 
machine, is a big enough order to lx for ¢ 
profitable. s th 
Hence, retailers feel that the rise of live 
this type of merchandise is respor 
for much of the growth of discount justi 
ing. The rest, they say, is simply thi emp 
result of the natural maturing of an old tem 
practice. com: 
Various retail trade associations 
made sporadic attempts to halt the « and 


Mostly, t ‘ DOV 


campaigns have been abortive. The subj 


version of their trade. 


outstanding exception is the crusacd 
the National Retail Furniture Associa 
tion. The N.R.F.A. has made such head H 
way that it’s on the point of “selling” e: 
its program to retailers-at-large. part 
The man chiefly responsible for tl ploy 
N.R.F.A. campaign is William J. C! 
ney, the association’s vice-president. A \ 
former professor of business administra a 
tion, he became interested in the prob 
Questioning 
of consumers convinced him that, n 


seven or eight years ago. 


and more, big-city stores are being | n 
for comparison shopping, with ac! 


purchases often being made at cut pr 












plan 
ations 
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alee } some outlving vendor who 


Joe perform all the retail functions 
( ey thinks that the fact that trafhe 
New York city wes off something 
»5 million persons last vear is no 


ent, but part of the pattern 
When Cheyney came to the N.R F.A., 
d the association on the seriousness 
f the problem. The association is now 
need that at least 15° of all furm 
made off the 
an annual loss for dealers of around 


purchases are beaten 


#150,000,000 a year. Cheyney puts the 


loss to American retailers through 


diversion at a billion and a half 


rs a year 
The N.R-F.A. campaign began rather 
nebulously about four years ago. Since 


nearly $100,000 has been spent and 
cry stallized. 


the program has become 


Pocketbook Argument Used 


So far as the public is concerned, the 
only appeal used is one of self-interest. 
The association feels that consumers will 
inclined to look for 
prices if they are kept informed of the 
fact that they are often taken for a ride 
m unbranded goods, and get 
dise from phony wholesalers that could 
be bought cheaper at retail 

The second phase of the 
egal. Whenever phony wholesalers are 


violating 


w he rlesale 


be less 


merchan- 


program is 


ound to be unfair practice 
statutes, the association institutes action 
or calls the attention of 
suc h enforcement agen ies as the Federal 
Trade Eventually, if ex- 
sting unfair practice 
ineffectual, the 
vet them strengthened. 

But the most spectacular part of the 


matter to the 


Commission. 
are proved 
will work to 


law s 


ass wiation 


program, and perhaps the most 
tant, is the work that is being done by 


direct contact with the 


Im por- 


executive heads 


of big corporations. Company buying 
for employees, and friends of emplovees, 
s the biggest single cause of retail trade 
liversion. 
Some of it, retailers tend to feel, is 
justifiable, as when a company helps its 
employees save on work clothes or other 
tems germane to the job. But when a 
company uses its buying pressure to get 
jewelry, clothing, 


furniture, appliances, 


ind hardware at a discount for em- 
s, retailers feel that they are being 


subjected to unfair competition. 


pilovee 


Attack “Parasitical” Sellers 


Hence, the N.R.F.A 
es not to permit their purchasing de- 
partments to be used for individual em- 
“We are not asking vou 
or to send your em- 


is asking execu- 


vee buying 
save retailing, 
vees to us.” says the association. “In- 
ead, we ask that vou no longer send 


em to parasitical competitors, who 
ld not sell te 


scount if some one else 


your employees at a 


were not per- 
functions of display 


That 


en do not save is another 


ming the retail 


promotion employees 


” With 


your 


story. 
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How to get your money’s worth 


in a new traveling crane 


Any crane you may buy will lift and 
carry the loads in your plant at the 
speeds you specify. But some will do 
it more efficiently and for longer 
periods of time. These are the things 
that determine whether or not you 
get your money's worth in a crane. 


Take the matter of crane noise. In 


itself, crane noise is of little conse- 
quence. But, as an indication of wear, 


it is highly significant. Every “noise 
point” is a“wear 
point’’—and wear 


eventually means trou- 
ble, maintenance, and 
even production shut- 
downs. 





Whiting cranes are 
known for their 
smooth, quiet opera- 
tion. Gear noise and gear wear have 
been reduced by using herringbone 
gears instead of spur gears. These 
gears are kept in accurate alignment 
by heavy anti-friction roller bearings 
instead of sleeve bearings. Roller 
bearings also save power, provide 


Fiexible 
Couplings 


1T PAYS Tt 


faster pick-up, and require less 
attention. Flexible couplings on all 
motors protect the 
gearing from undue 
load stresses. The load 
brake has a special 
oil-flushed lubrication 
system which assures 
smooth, quiet oper- 
ation. Gears and bear- 





Oil Flushed 
load Brake 


ings are continuously 
lubricated by a bath of clean oil 

To get your money's worth — look 
for these features in your next crane 
You'll find them all in a Whiting 
Write Whiting Corporation, 15661 
Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois 


In Canad a: W biting Corp. (Canada) Lid., Toronto 


HOW TO WRITE 

oa Traveling Crane 
Specification 

Tells how to order a 


crane to fit your needs 
Mailedfreetoexecutives 








© GET A QUOTATION GON 


WHITING 


OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 
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these arguments, the N.R.F.A. has made 
substantial headway. 

In the last few months nearly 150 big 
corporations have agreed to remove 
themselves from any position in which 
they might influence the purchasing 
habits of their employees. They now 
refuse to permit the company’s name, its 
premises, or its facilities to be used by 
those who come offering semi-secret 
special privilege schemes. They have 
stopped distributing “courtesy” cards to 
workers. In the desk of the purchasing 
agent of one corporation there were about 
10,000 of these cards for distribution to 
any employee who might want any of a 
hundred types of merchandise. 


Buying Power Won for Retailing 

As a result of this activity, the 
N.R.F.A. claims that 1,500,000 employees 
are today potential retail customers who 
last year were potentially the customers 
of secretive and semi-secretive channels 
of distribution. 

The results have been spectacular 
enough to get the interest of other trade 
organizations. The furniture people re- 
cognize that they haven’t the funds to 
do the job for all retailing, and would 
welcome the help of some larger group. 
Just now it seems probable that the 
campaign will be taken over by the 
American Retail Federation, which is a 
kind of super-association made up of 
various retail trade associations and in- 
dividual companies. 

The National Retailers’ Council has 
also expressed interest. The Council is 
somewhat competitive to the Federation, 
and might be glad to steal the torch. And 
finally there is the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association (of department 
stores), which is a member of the Coun- 
cil and the Federation, but probably 
wouldn’t be sorry to run the show itself. 

Chances are that one of the three will 
take over in the next few weeks. 


Heywood Broun, center, shown 


with Secretary- 
Treasurer Victor Pasche and Executive Vice-President 
Milton Kaufman, has just been re-elected, for the sixth 
consecutive term, president of the American Newspaper 
Guild—one of the most successful white-collar unions. 
It didn’t get that way without its share of scrapping 
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LABOR & MANAGEMENT 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS - 


PERSONNEL - 


EXECUTIVE POL! 





White Collar Unions on Their W ay 


Intensified activity on several fronts focuses atten. 
tion on the who, what, where, why, and how of A.F.L.°. 
and C.I.0.’s drive to line up labor’s individualists. 


WHITE COLLAR UNIONISM, that hard-to- 
figure phenomenon of the depression era 
which slips along behind the organization 
of mass-production organization like a 
motor boat following a battleship, is on 
the go again. Last month a group of 
American Federation of Labor unions in 
New York City announced a joint drive 
to organize department-store employees 
of all classes. Last month also, Congress 
of Industrial Organizations union put 
into operation a contract covering the 
Pittsburgh agents of one insurance com- 
pany, followed it up this week by an- 
nouncing the affiliation of 400 North 
Carolina agents who previously belonged 
to an A.F.L. union. These are only two 
of many straws that point to renewed 
activity. 

In its attack on the New York depart- 
ment stores, the A.F.L. takes a leaf from 
the C.1.0. handbook of horizontal in- 
dustrial organization. It intends to go 
after sales clerks, elevator operators, 
maintenance employees, office workers, 
warehousemen, shipping clerks, and all 
other workers, group by group. 

The C.1.O. is several jumps ahead in 
the department store field, having set a 
smart campaign committee to work nearly 
two years ago (BW—Oct16'37 p16). It 


Wide World 


can also sidestep the bitter craft 
jurisdictional disputes which are 
to plague the A.F.L. in its drive 
ever, there’s no gainsaying the fa 
the Federation has already put t 
strong unions of elevator operators 
house workers, and transportatior 
and if it can keep them from sc: 
the campaign is likely to make « 
splash. 


Aspires to Line Up All Agents 


C.1L.0.’s first contract in the ins 
field wasn’t a big one—it covered . 
the 50 Pittsburgh agents of the E 
Maryland Assurance Co. of Balt 
and allows for inclusion of other bra 
of the company where the unio: 
show a majority. But this accon 
ment, coupled with the switch 
A.F.L. to C.1L.O. which the United 
and Professional Workers persuad 
North Carolina agents to mak« 
week, indicates the earnestness 
which this new white collar driv: 
being undertaken. U.O.P.W. may 
small but it has big ambitions, 
some day to organize all the 540,000 
surance agents in the country. Ine: 
ing pressure over the past two years 
been brought to bear on such ind 


Wide \ 


either, and it is already a veteran of strikes in Milu 
kee, Brooklyn, Seattle and Chicago. The row betw 
Guild pickets and hecklers, shown above on the rig 
took place in the infancy of the Guild’s strike aga 
Hearst’s Chicago Herald-Examiner. 
its eighth month now. 


The strike is 
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s as Metropolitan and John Han- 
life insurance companies 


Thus far, neither of the big labor 
federations has a great deal to boast 
about in what is called the “white collar” 
fie but they have showed enough 
»rowress to make business management 
very thoughtful. Since the C.1.0. broke 
aw from A.F.L. three years ago and 
started to affiliate “all who work with 
hand or brain” the percentage of union- 


ved white-collar employees has doubled. 


But of the possibly 8,000,000 eligible 
non-manual workers, about 93° are 
itside the unions. The other 7%— 
something over a half-million persons— 


are the retail clerks, accountants, insur- 
ance agents, teachers, 


artists, federal and municipal employees, 


stenographers, 


newspaper writers, telegraphers, and such 
non-factory workers who have signed up. 


How Many Are Organized? 


Union representation claims are notori- 
ously over-inflated, and neutral research 
ers customarily scan the reports made 
at the A.F.L. and C.1.0. annual conven- 
tions to see how many dues-paying 
members the various unions are credited 
with in the award of voting privileges. 
For example, last vear the Retail Clerks 
International Protective Association was 


A.F.L. on 


For speech- 


given voting strength in the 
the basis of 46,700 members 
making purposes and publicity, the same 
union will claim around 300,000, but the 
lesser figure is probably the more ac- 
curate one 

The 1938 reports credit the white- 
collar unions in the A.F.L. with 359,200 
members, and in the C.L.O. with at least 
204,921 (see page 33). In 
addition to these unions—some of which 


table on 


have grown during the ten montfis that 
have passed since the reports came out— 
there are a number of 
which must be counted as white-collar 


“independents” 


groups. There is one in Western Union 
claiming 50,000 members. There is an- 
other, the National Federation of Federal 
Employees, which withdrew from the 
AF.L. in 1932, and estimates its strength 
at 75,000. There are numerous local 
unions of office workers here and there 
throughout the country which hold fran- 
chises direct from C.1.0. or A.F.L. head- 
quarters but are not affiliated with any 
of the big internationals. Added all to- 
gether, the white-collar unions in America 
can be fairly estimated to represent 
around 600,000 workers. 


“Superiority” Notion Gets in Way 

White-collar organization has pushed 
forward most vigorously in those indus- 
tries where eligible employees are numeri- 
cally predominant. Factory offices are 
generally not considered a fertile field 
for recruiting. Even though the manual 
workers in the plant may be fully or- 
ganized in unions which usually do not 
ulmit office help to membership, the 

irale of organization is lost to clerical 


workers. Business firms that employ 


white-collar-workers almost exclusivels 
constitute better hunting grounds. In the 
factory, the feeling that the white colla: 
- ! 


1s superior to the overall—that class 
prejudice on which white-collar organiza 
tion drives have frequently foundered in 
the past—is apt to militate against a suc 
cessful campaign 

In general, the A.F.L. has the “old 
white-collar unions and the C.1.0. the 


“new” ones. In many cases, budding 
white-collar organizations tried for au 
tonomous recognition from the A F i. 


didn’t get it, and so joined the C.1O 
Thus, two years ago the C.1.0.’s Office 
and Professional Workers 
formed after its members were turned 
down by the A.F.L. in a bid for inde- 
there 


union Was 


pendent jurisdiction. Still today, 
are 63 independently-affiliated locals of 
office workers in the A.F.L., and it is 
rumored that the federation may try to 
join them together into a national union 

Perhaps more impressive than numbers 
to the man on the street is the scope 
of white-collar unionism. There are 
unions—and vigorous ones—for lawyers, 
magazine and newspaper writers and ad- 
men, for nurses, 


vertising engineers 


chemists, and teachers. Such union mem 
bers are highly-educated, articulate, and 


forceful 


avid interest in the union's affairs. En 


Once organized, they take an 
plovers find that the bargaining com 
mittees from such unions are well posted 
on such esoteric subjects as capital struc 
emoluments, 


ture, executive 


cost acceunting, and the intricacies of 


earnings 


big-business be wokkeeping 


Get Results in Newspaper Field 


| Gy * Benet il Associa. § 
Since the passage of the Wagner Act tion to which all work- 


made recognition easier to get, continued 
unemployment and the “pinching” of | 
the white-collar worker between bargain 
ing groups of organized production work- 
ers on one hand and employers on the 
other 
will continue to accelerate—organization 


have accelerated—and probably 
of the white-collar “individualists” 

Probably the most successful of all 
white-collar campaigns has been the | 
Newspaper Guild’s persistent push for | 
recognition as bargaining agent in the 
editorial and business offices of the daily 
papers. The Guild was first independent, 
then A.F.L., then C.1.O. It reports to 
date that it has 94 locals which speak 
for some 18,000 members—about 25° 
of the total number of persons employed | 
by American newspapers. The Guild fol 
lows general industrial-union practice in 
working for a “union shop” which re- 
quires eligible workers to join the union 
after a stated period of employment, but 
is cold to the perpetual contract which 
has no renewal date. To keep from get- 
ting “soft”, says the Guild, it wants 
yearly termination dates and re-examina- 
tion of principles and policies by each 
local. 


Other white-collar unions that have 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


may well begin with 
these 4 easy steps 


Tangible, everyday things that ike 
their working conditions more cor 
fortable, that help yo rpeopl« rnc 

a better product—that's what pra 
“industrial relations’ mean to them 


Here are five simple, tested sugges 
tions that have been successtul w 
others Everyday builders of LO dw 


they can help the people who wor! 


with you have more respect for the 


selves, their jobs and their company 
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Here's why—Easily adapted to remodelling, dis 
mantiling and re-erection with nearly 100°) salv- 
age! Permanent construction of interlocking 
copper-bearing steel or genuine Lyonore Metal 
on rigid structural steel frame. Insulated at our 
shop if desired. Conform to American Institute 
of Steel Construction Specifications. Weather- 
tight, fire- and lightning-proof. You move in 
quicker ... and your building costs less per square 
foot of floor space! Write today 
—Maryland Metal Building Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Commercial Property «+: A 
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business institutions. 
ae 








DUAL MARKET 


The executive heads of America’s well- 
rated business units are also the heads 
wealthy and _  near-wealthy 
Thus Business Week's audi- 
ence is a dual market with a potential 


of our 
families. 


out of all proportion to its size. 
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become important factors in the business 
picture are: 

Office and Professional Workers of 
America—Like many another militant 
union today, U.O.P.W.A. had its birth in 
an A.F.L. ruckus. At the federation’s 
convention in 1936, a national committee 
was set up to survey the possibilities of 
grouping office and professional workers 
into one national organization. Lewis 
Merrill, an accountant and president of 
the Bookkeepers, Stenographers & Ac- 
countants local in New York City, was 
made chairman of the committee. Rec- 
ommendations for national organization 
brought no action, and by April, 1937, 
Merrill and his associates were very 
restive, particularly because conversa- 
tions between industrial-insurance agents 
and the bookkeepers had indicated that 
a good place to start campaigning had 
been found. 

At that juncture, the A.F.L. informed 
Merrill that its convention of 1901 had 
decided that insurance agents couldn’t be 
organized, and that was that. Promptly, 
a rump convention was called, and 
U.O.P.W.A., resulted. After going along 
for a time independently, the union af- 
filiated with C.1L.0. 


Banking, Insurance Are Targets 


Since then, stated membership has 
increased from around 8,000 to 47,000 
Its principal attack has been directed at 
insurance companies and banks, and one 
of the biggest union cases now being 
wrestled through the courts is that be- 
tween U.O.P.W.A. and Metropolitan Life, 
with representation of two or three 
thousand agents at stake. 

Office workers’ unions, whether C.L.0. 
or A.F.L., usually ask for closed- or 
union-shop agreements with automatic 
renewal each year unless either side asks 
for changes within 30 days of expiration 
date. Most common demands are for 
arbitration of grievances, vacations, sick 
leaves, two-weeks dismissal notice, and 
promotion by seniority plus merit. 

Union officials say that only four out 
of each 100 applicants are able to pass 
the requirements for membership in the 
65 specially-skilled divisions of office 


work. However, the union has classifica- 


tions for general clerical help. 

Retail Clerks—The Retail Clerks Inter- 
national Protective Association (A.F.L.) 
was chartered 51 years ago and is mature 
and strong, reporting more than 700 
locals and approximately 50,000 mem- 
bers. Clerks are organized by type of 
outlet in which they work—paint, hard- 
ware, plumbing, automobile accessories, 
electrical supplies, food, drug, amuse- 
ments, stationery, confectionery, tobacco, 
shoe, and variety stores. 

The C.1.O. also has its retail clerks’ 
organization, and its rise came about 
in the same way as that of U.O.P.W.A. 
Late in 1936, members of 14 New York 
City locals of the R.C.1.P.A. broke away 
from the A.F.L. parent and formed a 
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Showing Their Powe 
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A.F.L. President William ¢ 
swelled with paternal pride « 
Federation of ] 
marched more than 100,000 


up Fifth Avenue in New York: ¢ 


American 


last week, as a prelude to the 
ing of the State Federation in \; 
York this week. Many of the 
faces in the parade were those « 
white-collar workers, for the AF] 
is driving just as hard as the C10 
for increased white-collar me 


ship in its ranks. 
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“New Era Committee” under the leader- 
.» of Samuel Wolchok. In May, 1937, 
mmittee immediately launched an 
organizing campaign, affiliated with 
C.LO., and in the fall of that year under 
the name of United Retail and Wholesale 
Employees of America, got its first big 
tract in New York with R. H. Macy 
& Co. world’s largest department store 

BW—Jan1'38,p16). When it joined 
C.LO., the union claimed 10,000 mem- 
bers. Today it reports that it is approach- 
ing the 50,000 mark, as far as members 
covered by contracts are concerned, and 
has 30,000 retail and wholesale 
employees organized. Locals have been 
established in 39 states. 

The retail unions are after union-shop 
contracts, but in only a few places have 
they succeeded in getting anywhere near 
100% representation in the stores. The 
customary organization technique is to 
go after the truck drivers, warehouse- 
men, and shipping clerks first and then 
talk unity to the inside counter clerks. 
All told, the retail store field has 3,000,000 
or more employees—more than a third 
of the white-collar army—but they are 
scattered all over the map, with some- 
times only one or two clerks to a shop. 
The early drive (and organizers consider 
it still in its first stages) has been con- 
centrated in big cities and in big stores 
or chains. In some department stores of 
the East, both C.1.0. and A.F.L. unions 
are represented. 

Management got a new slant on the 


snip 


the 


col 


more 





White-Collar Army, 
On the basis of 1938 reports 
at C.1.0. and A.F.L. conven- 
tions, this was the way the 
white-collar unions lined up 
10 months ago: 


In the A.F.L. 


Retail Clerks ..... ooveccocece GRID 
Commercial Telegraphers cocccces 2,900 
Railroad Telegraphers . 35,000 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. . - 91,000 
Government Employees .......... 21,2 
EL <i. 6s se deeeeeseeds 60,000 
Rural Letter Carriers - 600 
Post Office Clerks svaseese SED 
Railway Mail Association........ 21,700 
State, County, and Municipal 

Employees . 20,000 
American Federation of Teachers. 22,100 

359,200 

In the CJ.0. 
Artists, Engineers, Chemists & 

Technicians . 7,525 
American Communications Aaen. 13,220 
Office and Professional Workers... 46,575 
American Newspaper Guild 17,753 
Retail and Wholesale Employees. . 52,617 
United Federal Workers . 15,120 
State, County, and Municipal 

Workers see . 52,111 

204,921 


To this total should be added certain 
independent” unions (see accompanying 
article) which bring the grand total of 
white-collar union membership to ap- 
proximately 600,000. 











problem when speakers before the meet- 
ing of the eastern division of 
National Retail Dry Association 
stressed the advisability of forming inter 
store employers’ committees to standard- 


Such 


Goods 


ize industrial relations practices 
arrangements have been put into opera- 
tion by the hotel operators’ association 

New York and the department store 
association in San Francisco, while in 
Seattle there 8,000 clerks working 
under contract with the Seattle Depart- 
ment Stores Association, Inc. 


Divided by A.F.L.-C.1.0. Dispute 
this field, the 


are 


Communications—In 


the | 


; 


A.F.L. and C.1.0. have also been rivals. | 


After the post-war boom in shipping a 
union was formed among marine teleg- 


raphers, called United Radio Telegraphers | 


Association. Inflated wage scales could 
not be sustained, an ill-advised strike 
failed, and the union disappeared. But 
early in 1931, Mervyn Rathborne, an 
organizer for the A.F.L.’s Commercial 
Telegraphers Union, set up a West Coast 
organization and called it the Commercial 
Radiomen’s Protective Association. At 
about the same time another group, the 
American Radio Telegraphists Associa- 
tion, was undergoing the throes of or- 
ganization on the Eastern seaboard. 
These two combined under the latter 
name, as an independent with about 100 
members. 

A.R.T.A. affiliated with C.1.0. a few 
years later, boosted its membership to 
around 2,000, and changed its name once 
again to American Communications As- 
sociation. Some of its members pulled 
away and joined the A.F.L., where they 
got a marine division charter under the 
Commercial Telegraphers Union, which 
had been in business since 1902. In addi- 
tion to its Associated Press and United 
Press divisions, which are perhaps best 
known, there are 15 regional divisions for 
brokers’ offices. Wages for handlers of 





Morse wires have dropped way down | 


since the palmy days before the teletype 
came in, but the teletypers also are union 
prospects. 


C.1.O0. Organizers Busy 


The C.L.0. union has four divisions— 
for telegraph operators, radio broadcast 
handlers, marine radio operators, 
point-to-point men (radio relayers of 
messages from city to city). There 
is a Western Union Organizing Com- 
mittee, most active segment at present, 
and one which gets skilled aid from the 
men who gained a contract with Postal 
Telegraph covering 13,500 employees in 
a union shop. 

Contracts include those signed with 
Radio Corporation of America, Mackay 
Radio, Globe Wireless, French Cables, 
Press Wireless (West Coast and Hono- 
lulu, but not yet New York City), 
shipping companies, and individual radio 
stations. The A.F.L.’s Commercial Tele- 
graphers Union some radio 


also 


many 


also has 
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Do EMPLOYEES 
EXPECT You To 
MAKE THEM LOANS? 


Most workers who earn modest wages must 
sometimes borrow. Take the case of Joe, who 
runs the elevator in plant 3. His wife has 
just come home after a six weeks’ stay in the 
hospital. Her recovery will take a big load 
off Joe’s mind. But what about the bills that 
piled up after they had spent their savings 
Joe takes his obligations seriously. He 
doesn’t like being in debt. He will probably 
come to you for a loan. 

Where workers can borrow 
But your company may feel that it cannot 
and should not finance the emergency needs 
of allits workers. What, then can you do for 
your employees who must borrow? 

You might suggest that they borrow from 
their local bank. But banks require collateral 
which wage workers seldom own, or co- 
makers whom they can't readily get. Per- 
haps they should try to borrow from their 
friends. But their friends need all they can 
earn to pay their own expenses. Where, then, 
are your workers to borrow? 


Louns for emergencies 


It is the job of Household Finance to meet 
this credit need. Every year Household 
Finance makes cash loans to thousands of 
wage earner families without bank credit 
From Household responsible workers can 
borrow from $20 to $300 on a business basis 
and at reasonable cost. No co-maker or 
bankable security is required. 

Borrowers repay their loans in smal! 
monthly installments which average less 
than 7°% of their monthly income. This 
service helps modest income families to pay 
medical and dental bills, make repairs, keep 
insurance in force, pay taxes—meet money 
emergencies of many kinds. 

Families learn money management 
Household Finance believes that a family 
should avoid borrowing if it can. In keeping 
with this belief the company is carrying out 
a broad educational program to help fam 
ilies keep out of unnecessary debt. Through 
this program thousands have learned to 
organize family finances and to get more 
from their incomes. 

Wouldn't you like to know more about 
Household Finance service and how it solves 
the problem of employee loans? The coupon 
will bring you further information without 
obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
"* Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 250 branches in 161 cities 
See Household’s interesting exhibit 
Dollar” in the Consumer Interests Bidg., 

World's Fair 
TIT T Titec eee ia | 
HouseHoip FINaNnce CorPORATION, Dept. RW 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il 
Please send me booklets about Household’s far 
money service without obligation 


"Stretching Your 
New York 


Name 


Address 


“Male 


City. 
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THEY ALWAYS 
COME BACK 


HE trainer tosses out the “pug” .. . 

“Fetch,” he says .. . and the “pup” 
holding the “pug” proudly in his mouth, 
comes bounding bac . through careful 
training this coming back each time has 
become a habit. Many coal dealers through- 
out the country are developing in their cus- 
tomers the “coming back habit” by selling 
them Fuel Satisfaction, the unexcelled coals 
mined along the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way. They have found that customers who 
use this coal are invariably the satisfied 
ones . .. repeat customers . .. the kind 
that pay big dividends. 


For advice on making your customers the 
repeat kind or for further information regard- 
ing Fuel Satisfaction, and for assistance in 
the solution of your fuel problems, telephone 
or write the Coal Traffic Department, Roa- 
noke, Va., or any of the Railway's Coal 
Bureaus located at the following addresses: 
833 Chamber of Commerce Building, Boston; 
819 Marquette Building, Chicago; 904 Dixie 
Terminal Building, Cincinnati; 1161 Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland; 1740 Book 


Building, Detroit; 1105 Reynolds Building, 


Winston-Salem; or any representative of the 
Railway's Freight Traffic Department. 














CARRIER OF FUEL SATISFACTION 








broadcast contracts, and the Interna 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Work 
ers (A.F.L.) operates a special division 
for radio engineers and technicians. A 
couple of months ago Columbia Broad 
casting System technicians went over to 
the LB.E.W. 

All told, the criss-cross memberships in 
communications account for about 70% 
of the eligible employees in the field—not 
counting the long-established Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers (A.F.L.) which 
has the largest single block of men, and 
has had for years—35,000 of them. 

Railroad employees—Many of the rail- 
road union men can be classified as 
white-collar workers, and the most of 
them have been paying dues ever since 
their apprentice days. The Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks is big and important. 
Its president, George M. Harrison, is 
also chairman of the Railway Labor 
Executives Association, which is a loose 
erouping of the 15 railroad unions. These 
organizations retain complete autonomy 
and run their own show. 

Last year the railway clerks reported 
91,000 dues-payers, but since then they 
have swallowed up three big independ- 
ents (on the Santa Fe, Pennsylvania, 
and Chesapeake & Ohio) following em- 
ployee elections, and membership rolls 
are said to be past the 150,000 mark. 

Teachers—There is no C.1.0, member- 
ship to speak of among teachers; most 
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of their unions are independent 
ated with A.F.L. The Americar 
tion of Teachers (A..F...) has 
ganized for 28 years and c! 
locals with 35,000 members (c 
report: 22,100). The teachers d 
lieve in strikes—they have reg 
tablished bases for 
and their tenure of position 

Dismissal actions, questions of 1 


hours and 


precedence, city politics, and prot 
standards usually provide the fi 


“Ideologies” Provoke Argument 
Storm center is New York City 


there are some 75 groups—n 
which are obscure locals with 


The 


however, and clashes over the * 


say. teachers are argum: 
gies” frequently crop up. For ey 
the Teachers Union of New \ 
(A.F.L.), New York College T 
Union (A.F.L.), Teachers Guild of N 
York (independent), and Teachers A 
ance of New York City (inde 
have been rowing about sundry 
ences—of political opinion—part 
about the presence of alleged Ci 
ists in their ranks. But when th 
budget was reduced last month a 
word went out that education wi 
fer heavily, the teachers groups b 
unite again. 

Artists and Technicians—In this { 
C.1L.O. has moved forward with it 





No Stageh 





A.F.L. ruled this week that actors’ 
unions had a right to run their own 
affairs in a dispute with stagehands, 
but the fat was in the fire again be- 
cause this decision didn’t allow them 
to fire an official accused of mis- 
handling funds. The actors had the 


ands Needed 





united support of other enterta 


unions, managed by (left to 


above) Leo Fischer 


(Theater Author 
(Screen A 


Allen Correll 


Kenneth Thomson 


Guild) , Maida Reade (Radio Gi 








(Musical Art 
ists), Emily Holt (Radio Artists), 
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of Artists. Engineers, Chemists 
rechnicians. The union has contracts 
some 27 firms covering technical 
yees, Claims some 10,000) members 
ade its biggest gain last vear when 
sorbed the automotive Society of De 
« Engineers (BU { pr 16 38,p23) 
PA \ separate file has to be made 
f, the Workers Alliance a union of 
yp le 
p nent on a government works pro 
gram, or in part-time work in private 
industry.” The Workers Alliance has all 
kinds of members—and, incidentally, em 
} es all sorts of philosophies—but its 


] 


, 
white-collar divisions are largely con 


fined to the big cities No one knows 
! even the directors just how many 
members it has 

Organization of unemploved began 
with the depression, with hunger marches 
and spontaneous demonstrations. Gradu 
ally the white-collar workers organized 
themselves in the various WPA projects 
to which they were assigned—first re 
gionally, then nationally. Strongest 
white-collar group in this field is in New 
York City, where six locals of the Alh 
ance are at work: (1) Federal Project 
No. 1, with 2,500 artists; (2) Research 


Project. with 2,000 researchers; (3) 
Sewing Project, with 500; (4) Produ 


tion and Service Project, with 1,000; (5) 
Recreations Project, with 1,000; (6) 
Legal Project, with 200 


Spotlighting Union’s Demands 


The highly vocal members of the 
Workers Alliance have succeeded in put- 
ting this union on the front page more 
often than probably all other unions 
combined. And the white light of pub- 
licity which has been thrown on the 
Alliance and its demands for larger WPA 
funds, for a guarantee of tenure on the 
relief rolls, for more pay, shorter hours, 
and better working conditions hasn’t 
been all to the good, for it has made it 
easier to raise the cry of Communism 
and discredit the Alliance and all its 
works. It is indisputable that the union 
provides the Communist Party with an 
ideal milieu for its organization work and 
that there are “Reds” on the union rolls, 
but the great majority of Alliance mem- 
bers can best be described as “socialistic” 
in their thinking or just plain liberal 

The Workers Security Federation, a 


new collection of independent groups of | 


unemployed or relief workers (there are 
some 125 such groups in the country) 
provides the Alliance with its chief com- 
petition. It claims a membership of 138,- 
000 in $7 states. Organized less than a 
ir ago, the federation held its first con- 
tion in Washington last June. 
All in all, the white-collar unions can- 
t be said to be impressive in the mat- 
of numbers, but their influence is 
lespread—and growing. Hardly a big 
ty in the country has escaped the rising 
e of organization sentiment among 
ks, business-office people, salesmen, 
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A FIRE 
_SENTENCED TO DIE | 








In 3 Seconds! 





Here’s a sure-handed, dependable weapon against fire. 
It kills blazes with the fastest known extinguishing agent 
—earbon dioxide snow-and-gas. It spells sudden death 
to fire! It harms nothing but fire. 

LUX extinguishers and LUX Built-In Systems are 
engineered for industry. LUX protects vital processes, 
costly and delicate equipment. Old-fashioned extinguish- 
ing methods are not good enough for industry. Industry 
wants the speed, precision and safety of LUX equipment. 

Electrical and flammable liquid fires— industry's worst 
hazards—are no problem in a LUX-equipped plant. Send 
the coupon. Get the facts now. 


Announcing Kidde-LUX 


Easy one-handed operation and trig- 
ger action make this new Kidde- 
LUX Model Two a sensational success 
against smaller fires. Aim it... pull 
the trigger . . . LUX snow-and-gas 
smothers the blaze. No pumping to 
disturb your aim. Just fire at the 
fire! Send the coupon for informa- 
tion on this newest fire-fighter, priced 


at $10.85. 





Oe EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EE EE REE EEE EERE EEE RE EEO 


Walter Kidde & Company 
824 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Send me “Instant Death To Fire”. 1 understand it describes 
the new Kidde-LUX as well as other LUX extinguishers 
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and other such workers. Naturally, of 
course, organization work proceeds most 
rapidly in places where large numbers of 
employees work at the 
tasks, but there have been enough cases 


sentiment in 


same general 


of strong organization 
smaller places to indicate the average 
clerical employee has a strong sense of 
insecurity when he’s wholly on his own. 

Employers generally have not worried 
about white-collar unions. They 
have believed that the office worker 
“had better sense” than to join a union. 
They have thought they were close 
enough to the white-collar workers to 
correct an unsatisfactory working condi- 
tion before grievances could arise. 


Heed “Their Own Kind” 


They have placed their confidence, too, 
in the white-collar worker's general dis- 
dain of labor organization. He feels that 
he is “above” grievance statements, shop 
committees, strikes, and all the other im- 
pedimenta of unionization. It is this senti- 
ment which explains why office people 
quite often line up with the employer in 
labor disputes, and why union veterans 


much 


rarely try to line up white-collar workers 
without employing people “of their own 
kind” as organizers. The blandishments 
of the factory-wise organizer are apt to 
fall on deaf ears or even rouse an actual 
repugnance. Consequently, the success- 
ful organizations among the more highly- 
educated workers have been self-powered. 

Despite the fact that 
unions aren’t impressive in numbers as 
yet, close students of the labor move- 
ment take the very 
seriously. Continued uncertainty about 
job tenure, plus the fear of being “left 
out of things” if manual workers get the 
larger shares of earnings, are the main- 


white-collar 


unionizing efforts 


springs of the movement and they are 


only a little less powerful today than 
they were in the depth of the depression. 
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Oil Shutdown Follows Price Cu: 


Texas commission issues drastic order after re. 
finers lower the price of crude. And four other producing 
states threaten to shut their wells. 


THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY is as_ beset 
with problems as a dog with fleas. If it 
isn’t a problem of inventories, then it’s 
one of crude oil overproduction, exces 
sive refinery the 
spread between high crude and low re- 
fined prices. This week an uncommon 
combination of all was burrowing about 
the industry’s hide and causing no end 


operations, narrow 


of trouble. 

In Texas on Monday, the state Rail- 
road Commission, which prorates the 
flow of oil from the nation’s biggest pro 
ducing region, acted boldly and fast. It 
ordered a majority of the state’s 87,000 
producing oil wells shut down until the 
end of this month, aborted the produc 
tion of perhaps 20,000,000 bbl. of crude 
oil, and sent the entire petroleum indus- 
try into a turmoil. 

The commission's abrupt 
lowed equally quick 
large refiners last week. Led by Consoli- 
dated Oil (Sinclair), those refiners low 
ered the price they would pay for crude 
oil an average 20¢ per barrel. 

The Texas 
its sharp answer to the refiners’ cut in 
crude. But its repercussions went farther 
than that. For when the Interstate Oil 


move fol 


moves by some 


commission’s action was 


Compact Oklahoma Cit 
Tuesday, five additional oil prod 


met in 


states—Oklahoma, Kansas, Ark 
Louisiana and New Mexico—whic! 
Texas supply about 71% of the na 


oil, decided to join Texas in sh 
down their Moreover, a 
9% of producers—lIllinois, Michigan 


wells. 


Colorado—promised similar action 
week. 

This was the first time that so 1 
producing states had acted in co 
And 
the oil industry into its worst crisis 
1931, when the East Texas fields 
in, and crude fell to 10¢ a barrel 


such a drastic move precipit 


But no sooner had the Texas < 
mission ordered the shutdown than J. S$ 
Bridwell, big independent prod 


threatened to enjoin its order (the 
mission has power to regulate oil pre 
tion in that state in the interest of 
conservation, but is prohibited fror 
doing to maintain prices) . 


Another Scrutiny of Industry? 


Meanwhile, rumors buzzed excit: 
about Washington that a Congressio1 
investigation of the oil industry would 


ensue. Authority for such an investiga 








It’s a far cry from the tilted steam locomotives which 
have faithfully puffed up Pike’s Peak for 50 years, to 
the diesel electric locomotive which has just replaced 
them. The locomotive, built by General Electric, is the 
first rack-rail type in the world. Like the old locomo- 


Up Pike’s Peak by Diesel 


Acme 


not simultaneously. 


(PSS =) ine 


tives, it pushes, rather than hauls, the 50-passenger car 
up the 8.9 mile ascent, and backs down ahead of the car 
upon the return trip. The new development provides 
traction at the wheels as well as the rack rail—althoug 
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is granted a House Interstate sub- 
ttee on oil a few days before Con- 

re djourned 

VW t would eventually develop from 

producing states’ action this week 


nv body's guess A lot depended 


wa 

pon whether—if they did shut down 

‘ ould make the shutdowns last. If 
the, could, it would mean a consequent 


lment in refinery and 
nif make all the 
world on Sept 80. 


marketing season ends. It 


operations 

difference in the 
when the gasoline 
would decide 
whether or not the industry entered the 
winter with any large surplus stocks of 
y ne. Such stocks last Sept. 30 totaled 
71.500,000 bbl., or 10,500,000 more than 
. considered healthy But stocks on 
hand tell only part of the story 


The industry started out on its mar 
keting season last April in better statisti 
cal shape than last year. Gasoline stocks 
»m March 31, though 7,100,000 bbl 
above the desired 80,000,000 bbl. mark, 
were still 5.200.000 barrels below the 
previous March level. Add to that the 
fact that gasoline consumption this year 
was expected to be better than ever (and 
and the outlook last 


seemed rosy indeed 


5% over last vear), 
April 
But crude oil production since then 
1938. Re 


as averaged 2% better than 


fining spurted 8% over last year. The 

result was that by Aug. 12 gasoline stocks 

had declined only to 75.859.000 bbl... 

against 74,498,000 a year earlier 

Price Squeeze Cuts Earnings 
Meanwhile, refiners had their own 

special troubles. During the last two 


vears, they have been operating in a 


spread so narrow between crude and re 


fined prices (induced in part by price 
itting) that many of them recorded big 
decreases in first 


earnings during the 


half of this vear. For them to improve 


their position, either the price of refined 
ad to go up or the price of crude to 
come dow n. 

Suddenly last June, Consolidated Oil 
It set the 


back on its heels when, in 50 


tried to jack refined prices up 
industry 
newspapers throughout the 
advertised the fact that it 
the retail price of gas 4¢ a gallon (BW 

Jun1?"39 p34). Other big refiners jumped 


country, it 


was raising 


on the bandwagon, but within a couple 
of weeks retail gasoline prices fell right 
hack to where they originally were. 
When Consolidated Oil raised its price, 
chairman, H. F. Sinclair, declared 
“the price of products must go up or the 
price of the raw material must go down.” 
‘ince refined prices didn’t stay up, Con- 
solidated Oil last week made good the 
‘ter part of its demand, in its 20¢ per 
rel crude price reduction. The anti- 
nax to 


Consolidated’s action 


came 
eral days later, when its six months’ 
earnings report was released. That 


wed a net loss of $872,671 in compari- 
with a $4,000,000 profit in the same 
od last year. 










Easy way for 


DICTATORS 
to get together 
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1. Bill Tyler and Jack Brown share the 
secretarial services of Ann Tracy 


. It seemed that almost invariably wher 
2 

Bil! 
what trouble they used to have tied up 


and wanted to dictate, Ann would be 


doing Jack's work 








3. And when Jack had rush dictation to 
do, she would be busy with rush work for man 


Bill It 


4. Then one day the Dictaphone sale 
Dictaphone 


evervbpod nam 
4 \ lappy 


demonstrated how 


was tough for everyone would kee 











6. And Ann ives them better persona 


5. Now both men can dictate 
memos and correspondence at the same 
time and whenever they want 


notes, 


Dictay hone 


bef ore } 


service than ever 


enables them all to work together 
Have you a dictation problem? You have, if you stili { 
fashioned, two-person dictation, wasting time and money. Try 
Dictaphone at 


18 modern dictating macvine. 


our expense Prove for yourself hou mHcP Casier 


, > of sad ; 
use ti Mail the coupon today. 


ee RR eR ee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee See 
--.~ 





f ' 
' 
' 
‘ H 
. ' 
: Dictaphone ¢ orporation, 420 Lexington Awe., N. Y. C. ' 
’ In Canada Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd 4 
' 8H Richmond Street, Weet, Toront ’ 
‘ 
‘ I should like to talk with someone about the loan of « : 
' Thictaphome at no eapense to me ‘ 
: [) Please send me copy of “Danger, Nobody Working ' 
: t 8 
. Name ’ 
' 
' ' 
- Company ' 
' 
‘ ' 
'‘ Address ' 
' ' 
H The word DICTAPHONE ie the Registered Trade Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dnctating Machines and ! 
\ ccossories to wh sid Trade Mart is Applies ; 
> a 
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LOCOMOTIVE VALVE MAINTENANCE 
CUT WITH 


THE OLD CONVENTIONAL ONE-PIECE SNAP 
RING now in general use in valves for 
steam locomotives has a very heavy 
radial thickness. This necessarily makes 
these rings very rigid, with excessive 
tension, causing them to wear and score 
the valve bushings very rapidly. 





THE AMERICAN HAMMERED PISTON RING 
DIVISION of Koppers has recently de- 
veloped a new sectional valve packing 
of bronze-iron which gives vastly longer 
service. 






MANY RAILROADS are reducing the di- 
ameter of the valve assemblies and 
using the new packing which has flanges 
extending across the face of the valve 
so that the whole assembly rides on the 
packing ring flanges instead of the valve. 


, 
‘ 





<a IN TN 
LRAT >) i | A+?) ~ 


6,000 Mi. 14000Mi. 62,000 mi 


ONE TYPE OF PACKING averaged 6,000 
miles, another averaged 14,000 miles 

. . but the Koppers American Sec- 
tional Bronze-Iron Packing averaged 


62,000 miles. 


If you have any problem involving the 
following fields or products, Koppers 
may have the solution for you: Coal 
and Coke, Coal Preparation Systems, 
Coke and Gas Plants, Purification and 
Recovery Equipment, Boiler and In- 
dustrial Electric Power Stations, 
Industrial Chemicals, Creosote, Muni- 
cipal Incinerators, Castings, Special 
Machinery,American Hammered Piston 
Rings, D-H-S Bronze, Fast’s Couplings, 
Materials-handling Systems, Pressure- 
treated Timber Products, Tarmac Road 
Tars, Roofing, Waterproofing, Bitumi- 
nous-base Paints, Ships, Barges. 





LET K 
PROBL 






Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Texas Smooth Paper 


New mill will produce fine 
stock, using common pine 
in its base. 


Two years aco the Champion Paper & 
Fibre Co. completed a sulphate pulp 
plant at Pasadena, near Houston, Tex., 
with a daily capacity of 230 tons of 
bleached sulphate pulp, utilizing Southern 
pine grown in the vicinity. Two months 
ago (BW—Jun10°39,p35), Champion 
made arrangements to supply a new news- 
print mill being built by Southland Paper 
Mill, Inc., at Herty, Tex., with its sul- 
phate pulp requirements. (Southland will 
be the first U. S. newsprint mill to use 
the common yellow Southern pine com- 
mercially. Its pulp stock will be 80% 
mechanical pine pulp and 20% Champion 
sulphate pulp.) 

Last week Champion’s board of 
directors foregathered in special meeting 
at the home office, Hamilton, O., to ap- 
prove plans for still another paper mill 
which will be built right alongside its 


| Texan pulp mill, not to make kraft paper 


and newsprint, but to produce high-grade 
coated magazine stock for Time and Life 
magazines, plus some standard grades 
for other purposes. (Champion has al- 
ready been furnishing Life with cover 
stock that has some pine in its makeup.) 
The significance of the new project lies 
both in the fact that pine pulp will con- 
stitute a considerable portion of the base 


| stock and in the further fact that coaters 
| built right into the paper machine will be 
| capable of speeds as high as 1,500 ft. per 


min. 


| An Important Development 


Although it is true that small per- 
centages of pine pulp have been creeping 
into coated paper during the brief quar- 
ter-century during which pine has been 
coming along as a competitor to spruce 
and other white woods in papermaking, 
the proposed use of pine pulp on a large 
scale seems to some observers almost as 
revolutionary as the shift from rags td 
spruce which started back in Civil War 
times. It should be noted that the 
bleached pulp will be sulphate, not sul- 
phite, and that it therefore has little or 
nothing to do with the well-publicized 
work of the late Dr. Charles Herty. 
Briefly, what Champion will make is a 
thin, strong bleached kraft, which will 
be coated for high-grade magazine use. 

Contracts have already been let to 
Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis., for a 
Fourdrinier paper machine which with 
its drive will cost approximately $1,000,- 
000. The machine proper will have a 
wire width of 214 in., will be 115 ft. 
long, and will trim 198 in. Hitched 
directly to the machine will be four 
coaters and other supplementary equip- 
ment which will run the total length of 
the machine up to 400 ft. or so. One 
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important component, for exam; 

be two very modern supercalencd: 

30 ft. high which, in addition 

machine stacks, will be manu! 

by Biack-Clawson Co., Hamilt: The 

supercalender stacks will have 

194 in. in width, probably the 

ever built in this country. To t: 

of heat dissipation and thus to 

high speeds, each stack will be co 

a 10-ton ice-making machine. 
Champion’s own force is engi: 

and designing the new 140 x 828 

in cooperation with the engin 

H. K. Ferguson, Inc., Cleveland. \ 

Chapman & Scott, New York, a 

tractors for the building which 

started at an early date, with paper 

making scheduled to begin 10 or 1) 

months hence. Cost of the whole : 

velopment will be about $3,000.00 
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1939 Machine Tool Show 


“THERE ARE, in my opinion, far 
profit possibilities for most com 
in this show [the Machine Tool S! 
National Machine Tool Builders As 
tion, Cleveland, Oct. 4-13] than 

be found in sales expectations or fina 


possibilities,” writes Walter Tang 
vice-president, Cincinnati Milling M 
chine Co., in McGraw-Hill’s A» 


Machinist. “We 
executives from practically every 
trial field to come . . . in search of 
profits for 1940.” 


are expecting 


Low-Cost Conditioner 


Wuen Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. \ 
brought out its first home air-condit 

in 1927, the price was $2,500. 1 
month, advanced production met 
are making possible a lov 
Carrier “Weathermaker” which wi 
for about 80% less, thus making it elig 
for homes in the $5,000 price class 


new 


Western Industry 


Principay arm of the Western Chemical 
Congress, which held its first annua 
meeting in San Francisco this month, s 
to foster economic independence of t 

West Coast with a self-sustaining indu 
trial area on the Pacific side of t 
Rockies. This the Congress propose 
to accomplish by a greater developmen! 
of western natural resources throug 
chemistry. Improvements of navigation 


in the Columbia River, the opening of 


new land by ‘rrigation, and the genera 
tion of power at Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee were thoroughly discussed as most 
important factors now influencing larg 
scale industrial development of the r 
gion. The Bonneville project, U. 8. De- 
partment of Interior, Portland, 


announced the availability of 25 


ew 


maps showing the mineral resources ©! 


the four Northwest states. 


(re., 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





— 


Magnetic Signs 

A New TWIST comes to the magnetic dis- 
sign field in the new line of Quixet 
Signs developed by Quixet, Inc., Dayton, 
0. Each sign, whatever its size, is sold 
magnetic letters, 


with a supply of 


numerals, and punctuation marks, plus 


— 


BE PERKY! 


BE PRETTY 


NEW SPRING 
BONNET 


9 


-rrom our PARIS 

















little Quixet magnets which may be 
readily affixed to the back of any illus- 
tration for magnetic attachment to the 


sign 


Coatings for Magnesium 
FroM THE LABORATORIES of Dow Chem- 
ical Co., Midland, Mich., are coming 
three new protective and decorative coat- 
ings for magnesium alloys. Two of them 
give protection against salt water and 
atmospheric corrosion without increasing 
the dimensions of surfaces 
The third is a color treatment which can 
be furnished in yellow, red, blue, green, 
“brass,” and “bronze.” 


Welders’ Gloves 
SINCE MANY GLOVES 
have a bad habit of burning out at the 
seams on the back, Industrial Gloves Co., 
Danville, Ill., has developed Safeguard 
No. 18475 Gloves with backs made of 
one solid piece of leather. Inside each 
solid back is a wool “heat-breaker.” 


machined 


welders 


used by 


Ambidextrous Mower 


WHEN GRASS AND WEEDS grow high 


around the plant or airport, put a Toro 
Tractor Mower on the job. As designed 





















Toro Mfg. Corp., Minneapolis, the 
right-hand sickle is driven by a take-off 
‘rom the tractor transmission; the left- 
ind sickle gets its power from an in- 


dependent air-cooled Both 


sickles are raised and lowered by power. 


engine 


*“Wigglebug” 

WHEN A CAR OR TRUCK is rolled over a pit 
or upon a hoist for lubrication, attach to 
it a Wigglebug, a mechanical rocker de- 
signed to free springs and frozen parts 
for lubrication. Its manufacturer is 
Kienzle & Merrick Mfg. Co. 1212 § 


Third St., Minneapolis 


Automotive Signal 


On THE THEORY that 
the driver's seat to see what the driver 


motorists look to 


ahead is going to do, Mallory Electric 
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REDIPOINT 
GIVES EXECUTIVE 

BACKING TO YOUR 

SALESMEN 
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Do the myriad claims of a hundred and one 


different papers confuse you? 


Then, among Neenah’s fine rag content busi- 


ness papers, you will find the answer to your 


paper problems. 


All we say of them is that each is carefully 


made by master craftsmen, using only the finest 


raw materials, in a scientifically up-to-date mill. 


Each grade is designed to fill a business re- 


quirement —a good product at a fair price. 


= 


Ask your printer or lithographer to show you 


Neenah papers, and 


you should use. 


to recommend the grades 


Write us for the story of how they are made, 


and for samples. 


FINE BUSINESS PAPERS + FINE 






le 7 oe )? ‘ ? 4 ) 
~ Kag CL outlent Hounds, Ledgers, = Oe and Lightw eights 
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| 
| mANUFACTURED BY NEENAH parer company, NEENAH, WIS. 
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Chessie: 


INVITES YOU 


Whenever business or pleasure 
takes you into her territory, Chessie 
invites you to travel the most inter- 
esting way—through The Chessie 
Corridor, where you'll be enthralled 
by a grand scenic panorama...no 
two miles alike...or refreshed at 
night in a quiet sleeping car that 
lulls you to Sleep Like a Kitten. 


Send for free copy of "'Chessie’s 
TRAVEL DIVIDENDS” 


describing a number of trips of 
one, two or more days in The 
Chessie Corridor, combining exhila- 
rating travel by train and ship with 
interesting stopovers that pay you 
rich dividends in memorable expe- 
rience. Address Passenger Dept., 
Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, 839 
E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 


CHESAPEAKE 
and OHIO LINES 
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1S ON 


é 


Foote” Your Workers with 
MORTON ’S SALT TABLETS 


Heat-Fag and hot weather travel together. You 
can't stop the weather — but, you can protect 
your workers against Heat-Fag and stop the sag in 
the production line by placing Morton's Salt Tab- 
lets at every drinking fountain. These handy little 
tablets represent the easiest and most convenient 
way to replace the vitally needed body salt that’s 
sweated out by hard work. 
MORTON'S SALT TABLETS 
Dissolve in 50 Seconds 
Workers find them easy to 
take with a drink of water. 
Only the purest and most 
highly refined salt is used. 
Install Morton's dispensers 
and salt tablets in your 
plant now. Get ready for 
the hot days ahead. Re- 
member — a small invest- 
ment now will protect the 
health and efficiency of 
your workers when Heat- 
Fag threatens your plant. 
Shipments wilt be made 

















promptly — prepaid. 





| desk a new 


~~ oor SALT COMPANY ff 
cwicaco maarnors 


Co., Detroit, 
nalling System so that it flashes an eye 
catching light for all stops, turns, and 
cautions right at his left elbow. If he 


makes its new Mallory Sig- 





pulls an interior knob gently, the 
chromium-plated arm of the device 
swings to a horizontal position; the warn- 
ing light stays on as long as needed. 
Portable Adding Machine 
WeicHING Less than nine pounds, the 


new Victor 600 Portable Standard Add- 
ing Machine may be easily carried from 


a 














Cs. <a 


job to job. Its manufacturer, Victor 
Adding Machine Co., Chicago, will fea- 
ture the fact that it takes no more room 
on a desk than a telephone. 


— . 

Edge Binder 

WHEN THE VERTEX TOUGH EDGE BINDER 
came on the market a couple of years 
ago, its sole purpose was to protect the 


of documents, blueprints, sheet 


ec lges 








music, and other frequently used papers, 
with a fold of adhesive cellulose tape. 
Since then a demand has arisen for means 
to apply protective tape of various widths 
to one face only of certain papers. Vertex 
Co., 5 Great Jones St., New York, is 
bringing out an attachment to the 
original device which permits it to pro- 
tect paper edges by either method. 


Shin and Knee Cooler 


PLACE IN THE HOT knee-hole of an office 
Universal Desk Cooler, and 


its quiet fan will blow the heat away 


Business H ‘eek : 


August | 
from shins and knees. Southe: 
Co., 1380 W. 3rd St., Oklahoma ¢ 

that the control switch may be a 


to the front of the desk for hand 
tion. 


Floor Fan 


PLACE THE NEW Westinghouse F| 
Fan on the floor and put the floor 
paratively cool air into circulatior 

















rate of 950 cu.ft. per min. Westing 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, O., 1 
it with deep-pitched Micarta blad 
ultra-quiet operation, houses the w 


a walnut-finish grilled safety cab 


Smallest Metal Tube? 
Most RECENT 
Tube Co., 
nickel tube drawn to an outside dia 
of 0.0026 in., the 
Inside 
there are 


of Su 


Norristown, Pa., is 


ACHIEVEMENT 


size of a humar 
0.0007 in. A 
neither commercial 


diameter is 
nor 


tific applications 


Tumbler Clothes Dryer 


Ir LooKS verY MUCH like a washin; 
chine, but the General Eh 
Tumbler Clothes Dryer for home 


dries is designed to damp-dry ‘ 


new 


ready for ironing in 15 minutes a1 














dry them completely in 30 to 45 min 


As developed by General Electric ‘ 
the dryer utilizes « 


Bridgeport, Conn., 





y 


tric heat. Clothes are tumbled slo 
about “through pools of clean, warm att 


by the action of a revolving cylinder 
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MONEY AND THE MARKETS 





FINANCE - 


SECURITIES - 


COMMODITIES 





European Affairs Beset Stocks 


War clouds and Mendelssohn bank suspension 


cause uncertainty. 


Tue UNCERTAINTY, even unreality, of the 
current markets was reemphasized this 
week. Steel operations are at or above 
the best level of the year to date; liquida- 
tion came into stocks as storm clouds 
gathered over Europe; the markets were 
called upon to absorb securities posted as 
collateral against the Mendelssohn bank's 
borrowings (see page 42); another large 
week in flotation of new corporate securi- 
ties was witnessed, with a breathing spell 
in prospect; and commodities moved 
erratically, with cartels much in the news. 

The weakness which beset the stock 
markets at midweek undoubtedly was 
the most obvious manifestation of all 
this uncertainty. Selling came at a time 
when, because of the European outlook, 
few investors were much interested in 
buying. Yet, considering the fact that 
several million dollars’ worth of the Men- 
delssohn collateral was pressed on the 
market, the limited character of the reac- 
tion and the limited volume of trading 
were widely heralded as an indication of 
inherent strength. Nevertheless, the sell- 
ing contributed substantially to the 
already supercautious attitude of traders. 


Cartels take 
speculation in commodities. 


swift action to stem 


There was some encouragement in the 
fact that investment demand for new 
issues is sufficient to push the August 
total of flotations to the highest level for 
any month so far this year. A total of 
$165,000,000 of bonds had 
been offered prior to this week. New 
issues for Union Oil of California, Okla- 
homa Natural Central Power & 
Light, and Terminal Railroad Associa- 
tion of St. Louis this week brought the 
month’s figure to %257,000,000. The 
$45,000,000 issue for Northern Indiana 
Public Service, scheduled for next week, 
will push it $300,000,000, the 
highest since October of last year. 


corporate 


Gas, 


above 


Pleasant for Borrowers 


It is quite true that some of these 
recent issues haven't sold quite as rapidly 
as the underwriters might have liked 
And it is a conspicuous fact that most of 
the August borrowing has been for re- 
funding purposes and not for new money 
with which to expand business. Yet it is 
to be borne in mind that this large vol 
ume of new issues has been marketed at 


a time when bond prices were at the 
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highest level ever recorded—a nice 
ation for these corporate borrowers 

In the field of industrial raw materials 
there is increasing reason to pay close 
attention to the action of the interna 
tional cartels. Of all the cartels 
in tin, rubber, and copper are the bes 
And the industries involve: 


those 
established 
for a long while have been watching them 
carefully to see if they could sidestep the 
pitfalls of the past. 

Worst 


years has been the slowness to act It 


weakness of cartels over the 


has not been uncommon for these inter 
national committees to let the speculators 
step into the market and run away with 
it. That tends to alienate public opinion 
to inspire governments to crack down on 
offenders 
Recently 
tels have given definite indication that 
they are keenly 
responsibility \ 


the rubber and copper cal 


aware of their publi 
short time ago, the 
rubber committee advanced its quotas 
from 60% to 65% of basic tonnages. Not 
only did it mark up quotas, but it mad 
the boost applicable immediately. It was 
the first time this cartel had ever put a 
boost into effect without notice, and it 
tended to quell an incipient advance in 
rubber prices, which had been held for 
nearly a year between approximately 
153¢ and 164¢ a lb. in New York 

Then, late last week, the copper cartel 
was confronted with a runaway market 
The price of the red metal had gone up 
about 4¢ a lb. in three weeks. Rearma 
ment in Europe and better industrial de 
mand in the United States had combined 
to encourage the European speculators 
So the copper quotas were marked up 
from 95% to 105%, just to be on the 
safe side 

Producers in the United States are not 


in the cartel. The regulated production 
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is that of American companies in Chile 
and of British and Belgian interests in 
Africa. The effect of the markup in 
quotas is to advance such African and 
Chilean output from 68,000 tons a month 
to perhaps 75,000. Not a big boost, but 
enough to keep the markets in hand. 


Banker Dies; Era Ends 


Mannheimer death and Men- 
delssohn closing signalize change 
in international finance. 


Wuen Dr. Fritz Mannheimer died sud- 
denly in his retreat in Paris last week, 
it aroused all the fears which usually 
attend the passing of the head of a 
great banking house under somewhat 
mysterious circumstances. When Men- 
delssohn & Co. of Amsterdam next day 
suspended payments, memories of the 
Hatry, Loewenstein, Kreuger, and Sta- 
visky affairs were revived. But, as the 
story unfolded this week, there seemed 
scant evidence that any such fears 
would be justified or that there would 
be any losses large enough to impair the 
capital of any of the big banking houses 
associated with Mendelssohn & Co. 

The suspension will no doubt mark 
the passing of the name of Mendelssohn 
from international banking, a field in 
which it had commanded respect ever 
since 1795. Moreover, it is likely that 
the liquidation of this private bank in 
Amsterdam (an offshoot of the already 
largely liquidated Mendelssohn banking 
house in Berlin) betokens a fundamental 
change in international finance. 

The fact simply is that the field of 
the international banker is sharply cur- 
tailed. Where the countries of Central 
Europe, for example, once went to the 
private bankers in Amsterdam or Berne 
or London for loans they now go to 
foreign governments. These other gov- 
ernments, for financial or political reasons, 
are often the only available lenders. 


Frozen in French Bonds 


Exact status of Mendelssohn & Co. 
probably won’t be known until Nov. 30 
when creditors will have filed their claims 
and the collateral will have been tabu- 
lated. Even then, it will be largely up 
to the French 
whether or not the losses will be large. 

For Mannheimer was frozen in French 
Along with certain 


government to say 


government bonds. 
Swiss banks, his house had done a large 
business in underwriting French and 
Belgian bonds for several years. Latest 
venture was an issue of 175,000,000 
guilders to refund French loans, and it 
didn’t sell. 

Previously Mannheimer had handled 
French short-term notes. These he could 
rediscount with the Netherlands central 
bank. But the latest issue was a longer 
maturity, and it couldn't be rediscounted. 
Moreover, the private capital which had 





Fair Goes to Wall St. 


ONE DAY THIS WEEK, a cavalcade 
of New York World’s Fair artists 
and entertainers motored down to 
Wall Street, perched about the 
statue of George Washington on 
the steps of the sub-Treasury build- 
ing, and tried to sell the Street on 
the Fair. The following day, 
World’s Fair bonds similarly made 
a spectacle of themselves in the 
marketplace—and fell on their face 
in a 10-point drop. When the 
market closed that day, the bonds 
were nominally quoted 35 bid and 
40 asked; a month and a half ago, 
they were bid as high as 77. 

But there was little connection 
between the parade of the artists 
and the fall of the bonds, except 
that both laid an egg in Wall 
Street. The bonds sold off when 
it became known that the Fair 
was asking bondholders to permit 
it temporarily to change the inden- 
ture under which they were issued. 
(The indenture required 40% of 
the gate receipts to be tucked aside 
for bond servicing; the Fair sought 
relief from this requirement until 
it accumulated $2,800,000 to pay 
contractors’ bills.) In addition, the 
Fair would like to borrow from 
bondholders $1,270,000 already 
earmarked for their benefit and to 
increase its $1,700,000 bank loans 
another $750,000. 











found investment in his underwritings 
was largely that of refugees and it shied 
at long-term investment due to political 
unsettlement in Europe. So Mannheimer 
had to go to banks in Holland and in 
England and even in the U. S. for loans. 

Loans from banks in the United States 
total a bit over $10,000,000 and are 
largely secured by New York Stock Ex- 
change collateral. The supposition is that 
Mannheimer and his partners put up 


some of their personal holdings to pro- ' 


vide this collateral. In any event, the 
American lenders aren’t hurt. 

The 49-year-old Mannheimer, a Ger- 
man orphan, has had a spectacular career 
ever since the day in 1914 when he fled 
a minor banking job in Paris and went 
to Amsterdam. During the war he raised 
millions of guilders by sale of German 
marks and German bonds in Holland (he 
was semi-official representative of the 
Reichsbank, and he succeeded in raising 
enough foreign exchange so that the 
Kaiser awarded him the Iron Cross) . 

In those days, his offices were largely 
in his hat. But, after the war, he fore- 
saw the collapse of German currency and 
prevailed upon the Mendelssohns to 
transfer a large portion of their assets 
from Berlin to Amsterdam. That led 
to the founding of Mendelssohn & Co. 
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of Amsterdam and catapulted th 
Mannheimer into financial pron 
He conducted vast speculations 
flopping currencies of Germany, } 
and Belgium. He bought an esta 
Amsterdam, became a patron of t 
notably a collector of antique snuft 
He lived and entertained lavishly 
time piling up a fortune that int 
estimate ran to many millions of g 
But those who know him insist t 
has not raided foreign exchange n 
of recent years as many have su 
—he couldn’t risk the friendship « 
governments whose bonds he hand 
His residence in France for t} 
couple of years is accounted for | 
fact that he feared Germany woul 
the Netherlands—and this holder 
Iron Cross from the old royal g 
ment figured his life wouldn’t be 
a plugged pfennig if that happen 


Helping Henry 


Reserve banks may be in 
market for Morgenthau’s bond: 
on Sept. 15. 


Wirnin the next few days, offici: 
the Treasury and the Federal Res: 
open market committee will sit do. 
figure out how much Uncle Sam | 
borrow on Sept. 15. For one thing, 
are $526,000,000 of Treasury notes 
be refunded. For another, there 
deficit—bankers expect the Treasu 
borrow half a billion dollars or m« 


; 


“new money”. 

The general feeling is that the domes! 
bond market will be in the dold 
until after this Sept. 15 financing 
been decided upon. Then, if it apy 
that the financial operation will 
success, the bond houses will feel fre« 
go ahead with the plans they have for 
corporate flotations. 

One thing which favors the gov: 
ment is that the 12 Federal Reserve b: 
may be in the market for a substant 
block of bonds. The Reserve banks : 
nounced some time ago that they weren't 
going to bid for government bills wl 
the yield got down nearly to the vanis 
ing point. Meanwhile, banking den 
for these 90-day obligations has bee: 
avid the Reserve has lived up to 
threat, largely dropped out of the market 

Whenever the Reserve fails to bid { 
new bills and has, at the same t 
other bills which are being paid off 
investment in government obligat 
drops proportionately. Thus it is 
holdings of governments have dec! 
from $2,564,000,000 to $2,424,000,000 
there is every reason to believe that 
Reserve might buy bonds to make 
this $121,000,000 if the new secur 
the Treasury offers appear attractiv« 


Such support could assure the Sept. 15 


financing a pretty fair success, m 
even be Morgenthau’s ace in the | 
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FOREIGN TRADE + INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS + FOREIGN INDUSTRY 





Real Issues at Danzig 


All Europe watches Hitler nervously. Sterling is 
under pressure but blame is laid mainly to staggering 


defense expenditures. 


{LONG THE MARSHY SOUTH sHORE of the 
Baltic, there is a city no bigger than 
Indianapolis on which the eyes of all 
the world are focused this week. Sand- 
wiched between determined Poland and 
aggressive Germany, Danzig’s independ- 
ence hangs by a thread. 

Almost no Poles live in Danzig, but 
Danzig lives on the trade of Poland. Its 
most illustrious past was during the 
period of the great Hanseatic cities when 
Danzig was one of the “big four” trading 
ports of the League, but it has at differ- 
ent times been a part of both Poland and 
of Germany. The Versailles treaty made 
it a Free City under League of Nations 
“protection,” with a constitution of its 
own but with its foreign relations in the 
hands of Warsaw. 

Danzig is in the limelight because Hit- 
ler is demanding that it be returned to 
Germany, while Poland has Britain’s 
assurance that the democratic front will 
come to Warsaw’s rescue if Poland de- 
cides that its independence is threatened 
by any German move. 

The official announcement of Hitler’s 
demands that both Danzig and the 
Polish Corridor be returned at once are 
viewed with real concern by every gov- 
ernment in Europe. They follow orders 
from Berlin cancelling all leaves after 
\ug. 15 for both military and govern- 
ment people, and reports from all sides 
that Hitler is confident he can risk at 
least one more move. Whether or not 
he is right will be decided in London. 
\re the British, despite their guarantees, 
going to forsake Poland in the show- 
down? 


Creation of Versailles Treaty 


In order to understand current devel- 
opments there are a few background 
facts which need to be recalled 

Danzig is more than a mere city. It is 
a triangle of 750 sq. mi., dominated by 
the city of Danzig but including also a 
number of small communities scattered 
through the low delta at the mouth of 
the great Vistula river. 

The Free City was created by the 
Treaty of Versailles. It drew up its own 
constitution in 1920, had it approved by 
the League of Nations, and proceeded to 
‘lect its first parliament by the end of 


that year. The League provided one 
important restriction on the powers of 
the Danzig government; it had no au- 
thority over foreign policy. This was 
handed to Poland, and a Polish com- 
missioner was to act as liaison officer be- 
tween the Danzigers and the Poles 

The League agreed to guarantee Dan- 
zig’s independence, and, to administer its 
authority in the Free City, Geneva ap- 
pointed a League High Commissioner to 
Danzig. 

The constitution which the Danzigers 
drew up for themselves, subject to the 
approval of the League, was a liberal one. 
The Germans who dominate the popula- 





Tight Squeeze 





Acme 
The Cunard-White Star liner Mau- 
retania was officially adopted by Lon- 


don last week when a test proved she 
could dock there successfully. The 
largest liner ever to use the port of 
London, the Mauretania, 772 feet 
long and 89 feet across at her widest 
part, managed to ease effortlessly 
into the dock, whose entrance lock 
measures only 800 by 100 feet. 
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tion of the region are represented in 
direct proportion to their numbers, and 
are free to have domestic government of 
any political complexion they choose 
The Danzig assembly, for instance, has 
been completely Nazified since 1987, and 
has freely copied Nazi technique for 
home consumption 
If friction develops between Dan 

and Poland 
pretty well confined to problems of bus 


and until recently, this was 


ness involved in the shipment of Polish 
goods through the port of Danzig—the 
High Commissioner was to settle the issue 
though either side could appeal the case 
to the Council of the League 

Danzig’s harbor and waterways are 
administered by a mixed commission of 
} 


1 " 
ne rawuroads 


five Poles and Danzigers T 
are a part of the Polish national system 
but Danzig is given a voice in their ad 
ministration by having a representative 


in the directorate 


A Balance of Controls 


German is the official language in Dan 
zig The mails and telegraph are con 
trolled by the Free City, which also has 
The schools 


are completely controlled by Danzig 


its own bank and currency 


Foreign affairs were obviously left to 
the Poles so that their outlet to the sea 
—¢tither through Danzig or the nearby 
all-Polish port of Gdynia- could not be 
jeopardized — by unfriendly to 
Poland. But also to protect 
from ultra-national action by the Poles 


action 


Danzig 


Warsaw was held accountable to the 
League 

The present League High Commis 
sioner is Dr. Charles J. Burckhardt, a 
48-vear-old Swiss who once served in the 
Swiss legation in Vienna in the days of 
the old Austria, and later was a professor 
of history at the University of Zurich 
It was Hitler's secret conferences with 
Dr. Burckhardt during the last few weeks 
that precipitated the new crop of fears 
over Nazi pressure on Danzig 

Europe is as prepared for trouble in 
the southeast as it is in Danzig this week, 
but these are the facts concerning Danzig 
which every European has brushed up on 
in the last few weeks. They explain how 
Germany, and Poland, and Britain ought 
to act if thev “abide by the rules.” 


Vonetary Problems Weighed 


Paris, watching the almost simul 
taneous jabs at the British by the Axis 
powers and Tokyo, is talking seriously of 
the need for careful action during the 
next few months by the tri-partite mone- 
tary powers (Britain, France, and the 
United States) to hold the pound in line 
Recent pressure on sterling is not viewed 
with alarm, but it must be watched as 
the arms expenditures in Britain climb 
to the mountainous levels predicted for 
the last quarter of this year and the be 
ginning of next. 

Japan's newest threat to isolate Hong 
Kong just as the Japanese are isolating 
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the British concession in Tientsin § in- 
dicates that Tokyo is betting on a new 
September crisis in Europe which will tie 
Britain’s hands even more securely than 
now. There’s just no way for Britain to 
put up an effective show of force to the 
Japanese so long as they must divide 
their forces three ways: in the Orient, 
the Mediterranean, and the North Sea 
for home defense 


. 
Volga Oil 
Moscow (Cable)—With nearly 800,000 
Soviet troops facing the Japanese along 
the lonely Soviet-Manchukuan frontier 
and pitched battles occuring almost 
every week, and with more than 1,000,- 
000 men in uniform and ready for service 
along the troubled Western front, grim 
Soviet authorities are paying more than 
ordinary attention to crop reports and 
progress in the strategic industries. 
Good news was released in Moscow 
this week. Mid-August crop reports in- 
dicate that the Soviet is harvesting a 


It Pays to Advertise in the Soviet 








| Russian propaganda used to be 
a) | 


strictly political. Now it’s being 
liberally used to develop new tastes 
and new products. The Moscow 
lamppost sign at the left, for ez- 
ample, plugs a cake that’s “tasty for 
tea.” The one at the right advertises 
cod-liver oil for babies. The truck at 
the left announces that “ready-to- 
serve dinners for the home may be 
obtained at all Moscow restaurants 
at reduced rates,” while the one on 
the right urges Muscovites to “buy 
cloth at the Mostorg,” a local de- 
partment store. The bulk of Russian 
advertising features food products, 
for the food industry has been mak- 
ing rapid strides recently. Clothing, 
which still lacks style and variety, is 
not being stressed much yet. 


Vow Too 



































































bumper crop of grains this year. But be- 
cause last year’s poor harvest necessi- 
tated inroads on the state’s stored re- 
serves, exports are not likely to be large 
this year for the Kremlin has issued 
orders that war stocks be brought back to 
normal before any grain is sold abroad. 

The hard-working Russian, however, is 
being treated to more varied food rations 
than he was during the winter and early 
spring. Milk, meat, and fish are again 
beginning to appear regularly in all of the 
big city markets, and fresh vegetables 
and fruit are no longer scarce. 


Kremlin Builds Food Reserves 


With an eye to the future, the Rus- 
sians are not even now channeling all of 
the abundant new crop to city markets. 
Canning plants are working at capacity 
utilizing every scrap of fruit or vegetables 
for a reserve which will be equally useful 
in war time or in case there is a regional 
crop failure in any part of the Soviet 
Union. 

Revealed also this week was the fact 
that the Soviet has made considerable 








progress with its plan to decentraliz 
material production as well as ind 
To supplement the oil from the 
Baku field in the Caucasus (whi 
vulnerable if there is a concerted at! 
on the Soviet Ukraine) , Moscow off 
are now pushing intensively the dev 
ment of the great new field between 
Volga and the Urals which may eve! 
ally outdistance the Baku field as a | 
ducer. The government’s pressure 
hasten production is evident in the ju 
in output from 6,000 tons a year ag 
nearly 11,500 this year. 

A significant war measure, going al 
with new mining operations in 
bauxite and lead fields, is the organi 
mass peasant movement from Europ 
Russia to Siberia. An increase in Siber 
crops, and a greater Far Eastern arm 
reserve are definitely sought by the Kr 
lin. But it further drains the West: 
Russian villages of their men—villas 
already depleted by the migration 
men to the cities—and in many pla 
women are becoming the backbone of t 
harvest crews. 
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Price Fixing Battle 


Oil companies win post- 
ponement of British Columbia 
plan to force cuts for gasoline. 


Orrawa (Business Week Bureau) —The 
second attempt within a year by the 
British Columbia provincial government 
to fix prices at which gasoline is to be 
sold within the province has _ been 
blocked, temporarily, by the oil com- 
panies, and the industry is preparing to 
carry the battle not only through the 
provincial and dominion courts but, if 
necessary, to the highest tribunal in the 
empire. Not only would the threatened 
price reduction cost the oil companies 
$1,500,000 a year in loss of income in 
British Columbia, but a victory for the 
principle of government price fixing in 
British Columbia might cause it to 
spread quickly to other provinces. 

The oil companies have started their 
battle against government price fixing 
by obtaining an injunction which delays 
until Sept. 12 the right of the province 
to put into effect its recent decreed cut 
of 3¢ a gallon on the wholesale price of 
gasoline. During this respite, the com- 
panies hope to get a favorable decision 
from the full British Columbia appeal 
court postponing any provincial action 
on prices until the Supreme Court of the 
Dominion to which they have carried 
their case can hand down a decision. 
This is expected in November. 

Last October, the British Columbia 
government, acting under new legisla- 
tion, ordered a reduction of 3¢ to 6¢ a 
gallon in the retail price of gasoline. The 
oil companies appealed to the courts, 
and the first ruling held the new legisla- 
tion invalid. Later, however, the provin- 
cial court of appeals held the law valid, 
and the oil companies appealed to the 
Canadian Supreme Court, and gave no- 
tice of intention to carry the matter to 
the Privy Council, in London, if neces- 
sary. The latest government order refers 
to wholesale rather than retail prices. 


Jap Oil Squeeze 


Tokyo makes first move to 
create oil distribution monopoly 
on pattern tried in Manchukuo. 


Tokyo (Business Week Bureau) —Four 
years ago Japan set an _ international 
precedent by compelling all oil companies 
in the Japanese Empire to keep in stor- 
age within Japan a six months’ supply of 
crude oil. It was aimed, frankly, to pro- 
de emergency stores for army and navy 
se, and to a large extent the foreign 
companies were forced to bear the cost 
supplementary storage _ facilities. 
Siam has recently tried to emulate the 
Japanese plan but so far the foreign com- 
nies have refused to carry it out). 





Tokyo officials took another rap at 
the foreign companies when they made 
the distribution of all petroleum products 
in Manchukuo a state monopoly. Though 
the foreign oil companies still sell crude 
petroleum in bulk to the monopoly, they 
have been deprived by the Japanese 
government of the most profitable part 
of their business. 

Within the last few weeks, Tokyo offi- 
cials have announced that they will ex 
tend this monopoly plan to Japan proper 
The Petroleum Products Joint Sales Co 
is being organized with a capitalization of 
¥ 20,000,000, and it will control the dis- 
tribution throughout Japan of heavy oil, 
gasoline, machine oils, and kerosene. So 
far, membership in the new distributing 
organization is not compulsory, but the 
great British and American oil companies 
know that it will not be long before they 
will be forced to accept the same kind of 
arrangement with which they are now 
familiar in Manchukuo. 





FOREIGN ANGLES 





North to Europe 


Turee small but doughty freighters are 
cautiously threading their way through 
the treacherous straits which lead from 
the boisterous North Atlantic to vast, 
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silent Hudson Bay 
desolate Churchill, tiny port on the 


They are heading for 


southwestern rim of the bay, where they 
will load wheat from the government's 
bulging grain elevators. The Dominion 
spent 60,000,000 building a railroad 
from the great prairie wheat fields to the 
Hudson Bay port in the belief that the 
short train haul from farm to port would 
give Canadian wheat a price advantage 
in European markets where it could be 
delivered by steamer. Actually, marine 
insurance rates are still so high over the 
little traveled and dangerous Hudson 
Bay route that captains refuse to use the 
Chur hill 


ites’ dreams of a line of cargo carriers 


port without premium rates 


steaming into port during the two-month 
ice-free season shrivelled to a grimace 
when word was flashed to them that only 
three vessels would come this vear 


G. M.’s Nirvana 

High on Mt. Koya, in an old temple 
where hundreds of carved Buddhas still 
smile down from lotus flower thrones, the 
General Motors Co. of Japan is teaching 
the fundamentals of salesmanship to 80 
ambitious agents from the company's 
sales offices throughout Nippon. The war 
boom has created a housing shortage in 
Tokyo and G. M. has rented the temple 
for a temporary sales and management 


schox yl. 


Canada Faces “New Deal” Battle 


Prime Minister King is expected to call a federal 


election and to urge permanent federal aid to Western 


provinces. Ontario and Quebec object. 


Orrawa (Business Week Bureau)—A 
New Deal battle—1939 version—appears 
imminent in Canada. The prospect of it 
is believed to have been behind the break 
in Prime Minister Mackenzie King’s 
cabinet caused by the resignation a few 
days ago of Finance Minister Charles 
Dunning. Ill health was given as the 
reason for Dunning’s retirement but in 
some quarters in Ottawa it is asserted 
that his withdrawal was hastened by his 
opposition to plans for a New Deal pro- 
gram the Prime Minister is understood 
to be framing. Dunning was the most 
conservative member of the cabinet, 
strove for moderate retrenchment and 
balanced budgets, enjoyed the confidence 
of Canadian business. He was opposed to 
extensive enlargement of federal financial 
obligations. Mackenzie King is under- 
stood to favor seeking reelection of his 
government on a policy of radical meas- 
ures for relieving the Western provinces 
of their financial difficulties at the ex- 
pense of the federal Treasury. 

If Mackenzie King goes ahead with 
such a plan it will be based on recom- 
mendations which are being made by the 





commission which for two years has been 
investigating federal-provincial relations 
This commission is generally known as 
the Rowell Commission, the original 
chairman having been Newton Wesley 
Rowell, K.C., distinguished Constitu 
tional lawyer. II health 
Rowell’s retirement over a year ago and 
he was succeeded by Joseph Sirois, K.C. 


compelled 


The commission was to have presented 
its report this month but, by understand- 
ing with the Prime Minister, will not do 
so before Oct. 12. Delay in official pres- 
entation and publication of the report is 
believed to have been arranged to fit his 
election plans, in order that he may in- 
corporate the recommendations in an 
election platform. 


It Would Be a Crucial Issue 


The federal election is expected this 
year although it could be deferred until 
1940. The Administration is in need of 
new platform material. The Canada- 
United States trade pact was to have 
served but the government is not satis- 
fied now that it will go far enough. 

A plan for helping out distressed prov- 
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| | Choosing | 
| an agency 





For an advertising agency to || 
| hold its clients, thorough and 

| competent service day by day is 
probably more potent than spo- 
radic exhibitions of brilliancy. 

The experienced advertiser | 
| wisely considers this, when 
weighing the merit of elaborate | 
‘“presentations”’ against a record 
of long service to important ac- 
counts, 

Inspired solicitation may 
sometimes be confused with nor- 
mal and dependable perform- 
ance. 





| Newell-Emmett 
COMPANY 


Advertising Counsel | 
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Unfetter Your Designers 


with MALLORY Metals 





If the need for unusual electrical or phy- 
sical characteristics in metals is proving 
an obstacle to your designers... the 
answer is clear. Mallory can help you. 


Durin 1938 alone, Mallory" 8 work in the 
field of “hardened copper” won twenty- 
six individual patents for new Mallor 
Metals. The greater strength and hard- 
ness, plus the higher electrical and thermal 
conductivity afforded by Mallory Metals 
has been applied with advantage in a 
wide variety of industry. 


If you have adesign problem that requires 
metal parts...consult with Mallory now. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Cable Address—Pelmallo 


MALLORY 


PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 








AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 


inces at the expense of the federal gov- 
would enlist the interest of 
business more than ordinary 
election issues would. The reason for this 
is that the cost would pile up on the 
central section of the country which pro- 
the bulk of federal revenue and 
in which industry and business are 
chiefly located. This section comprises 
Ontario and Quebec These 
two provinces are now carrying, through 
their federal tax contributions, the load 
of relief which for years has been keep- 
ing some of the Western provinces out of 
bankruptcy but they have been doing it 
through loans and_ relief 
grants from the Dominion. A permanent 
plan based on recommendations of the 
Rowell Commission would establish the 
Dominion’s obligation to needy provinces 
on a permanent basis, which would mean 
perpetuation of the tax burden on the 
two “rich” provinces. 


ernment 
Canadian 


V ides 


provinces. 


emergency 


Sectional Interests in Conflict 


Ontario and Quebec have been charg- 
ing discrimination and injustice under 
the emergency measures of federal relief 
for western provinces. Unquestionably 
they would oppose any permanent read- 
justment to satisfy Western provincial 
demands which did not provide them 
with compensation. The possibility of 
compensation is not discernible. 

Financial distress of Western provinces 
was the principal reason for appointment 
of the Rowell Commission. This distress 
was brought about largely through ex- 
pansion of social services which come 
under provincial jurisdiction and, in part, 
through drying up of provincial revenue 
by the economic depression and succes- 
sive crop failures. Since 1930, the fed- 
eral Treasury has contributed hundreds 
of millions to the Dominion’s provinces 
in general in the form of relief loans 
and direct grants. 

Terms of the commission’s recom- 
mendations are being kept under cover 
but they may go as far as to propose the 
transfer to the Dominion of responsi- 
bility for provision of highway facilities. 
They are certain to cover social welfare 
obligations. 


An Editor’s Influence 


Since Rowell’s 
influential member 


retirement, the most 
of the commission 
has been John W. Dafoe, editor of the 
Winnipeg Free Press, forceful Western 
figure, confidential political adviser to 
Mackenzie King. Dafoe has been an 
advocate of centralization of government 
in a manner to transfer obligations from 
provinces to the Dominion. It is believed 
that his influence has succeeded not only 
in producing commission recommenda- 
tions advantageous to Western provinces 
but also in inducing Prime Minister King 
to adopt them as a federal election pro- 
gram. If the plan is carried through it 
will be a disturbing factor in Canadian 
business in the next few months. 
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Small Business 


Over A CONCRETE BRIDGE and around 
a corner of rock we rolled and found 

irselves on the main drag of another 
canyon town. Main drag, did I say? The 
drag, rather; for the town was one of 
those one-street affairs that string along 
the creek in the bottom of a canyon; 
to reach the houses tucked in the crev- 
ices up on the sides, you need either a 
goat or a parachute. Or so it looks. May- 
be 300 population; surely no more. 

To the left, on the bank of the creek, 
a good-looking service station. How about 
that near front tire that looked soft 
when we stopped down the canyon to get 
those pictures? A clean-cut lad in the 
high thirties seemed to be the proprietor. 
He was, and he’d take a look at that 
tire, “right now”. In a jiffy he had a 
jack under the car, and was twirling off 
the nuts. 

Then it began. 

A car pulled up outside the pumps 
The driver leaned out. 

“Oh, say, Jack, know where I can get 
this linen suit cleaned?” 

“You bet,” came the reply, “leave it 
here and I'll send it down with some 
things of mine.” 

“Okay, thanks.” 

4 small boy came running. Could he 
borrow a screw driver? Still squatting at 
the wheel, Jack into a back 
pocket of his overalls, pulled out a screw- 
driver and threw it to him. 

“That do, kid?” It was “just swell.” 

Another car rolled up. The woman 
driving wanted to know where Mrs. Joe 
Davis lived. Jack knew and told her. 
She drove off rejoicing. 

By this time the wheel was off, the 
tire was off, and the tube was out. 
Jack’s air hose probed the tube and found 
the hole. His swift fingers explored the 
shoe and there it was; a nail right through 
everything. He knew his trade, that chap; 
there wasn’t a lost motion in his whole 
performance. Out came his patches and 
he went to work on the tube. 

Another car drove up. 

“Say, buddy, know where I can get 
some live chickens?” 

That stopped Jack, but not for more 
than a minute. 

“T'll tell you,” he repliea. “Keep on 
down the canyon about three miles to 
Kittredge. You can get em at Jim Law- 
ton’s place. Either fryers or hens, I think. 
Ask the postmaster there; he'll tell you 
how to find Jim’s.” 

“Thanks, buddy.” 
fancier was on his way. 

Meanwhile a couple of small boys had 
raced up and were standing first on one 
foot and then on the other. They said 


reached 


chicken 


And the 


they wanted some coal-oil—a whole pint. 

“You bet,” said Jack, “wait a minute.” 

“And we need somethin’ to put it in,” 
said one of the boys. 

“Okay—take one of those anti-freeze 
cans over there.” 

By now my tube was patched, the tire 
was back on the wheel, and he was inflat- 
ing it. As he stepped into his shop, he 
found the boys with the anti-freeze can, 
monkeying with the coal-oil pump. And 
from Jack’s reaction, I suspect they were 
raising hell with it. So he stopped in his 
stride, gave them the oil. He collected 
two cents. 

“It ought to be two and a half cents,” 
he told them. “I'll get the other half 
next time.” He grinned at me. 

Another car pulled up, a decrepit old 
bus that didn’t owe its driver a mile. 
Trouble with the brake-rod; could he 
have a “bit of wire” to fix it. Yes, Jack 
gave him a length of wire and he went 
under his car after his trouble. 

Believe it or not, all this took hardly 
more than ten minutes, surely less than 
fifteen. And as I paid my bill I asked 
Jack, nature never had 
flagged through it all, about the high per- 
centage of “thank you” jobs. 

“Oh, sure,” he grinned. “I do every- 
thing I can for ’em. Get ‘em in the hab- 
it of coming in and sooner or later I get 
their business.” 

“Well, how is business anyway?” I 
asked. 

“Fine,” he replied, “it’s picking up bet- 
ter. Lots doing last night. Kept open 
till about one o'clock this morning and 
opened up again at five. We can pull out 
a good season yet.” 

And as we shoved off and left Jack to 
begin his next busy quarter hour, I won- 
dered about a lot of things. The “small 


whose good 


business man and his problems”, for in- | 


stance. Wondered how many “Jacks” 
there are in this land of And 
thought about all the conferences and 
conventions they don’t sit in. Wondered 
whether Jack ever heard of “public rela- 
tions”. And, most of all, I wondered how 
much of the real business progress of the 
land is due to the craftmanship, quick 
intelligence and will to work of thou- 
sands like him. 

So the best of luck to Jack and his 
breed. Mey the door of opportunity 
never be closed to them or even swing so 
far shut as to break their spirits. For I 
suspect that they are the fellows who 
manage somehow to “pull good seasons 
out of bad” whether they are in small 
business or big business or whether they 
are employers or employees. For they 
have what we once thought it took to 
“pull out good seasons” in any business 


W.T.C, 


ours. 


and in any season. 
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Patterson Mills, Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina 


STEAM COSTS CUT 40 PER CENT 


In 1936 the Patterson Mills installed 
three Iron Fireman Poweram stokers 
Fifty-nine weeks later these stokers had 
paid for themselves in fuel and labor 
savings! These savings are continuing and 
are equivalent of a return, on each $1000 
originally invested, of $870 every year! 
And in addition to these savings, Patter- 
son Mills now enjoys greatly improved 
steam control, reports F. C. Williams, 
vice president and manager. 


OUR OFFER TO YOU 


We will make—at our own expense—an 
engineering survey of your steam costs 
Your only obligation is to read the survey 
report, which will contain full facts and 
figures on the savings and betterments 
Iron Fireman can accomplish for you. We 
will work in cooperation with your own 
engineer, fireman or consulting engineer 
Fill in and mail the coupon below. Iron 
Fireman stokers are available on a con- 
venient payment plan. 


Iron Fireman Poweram ... combines worm feed 
with ram distribution of coal in retort. 
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Business Sits With the Teachers 


‘Ta business men and business organizations that 
have participated in, the Congress on Education for 
Democracy held in New York this week under the 
sponsorship of Teachers College at Columbia Uni- 
versity are to be congratulated on their recognition 
and demonstration of the stake that business holds in 
the purposes of that Congress. Its primary purpose 
was to “further the training for citizenship in a 
democracy” and the maintenance of our civilization 
founded on free business enterprise depends on the 
quality of that training. 

“Training for citizenship in a democracy” 
training to grapple with the complex problems of an 
increasingly complex world—a world that might be 
vastly simplified if we were willing to pay the price of 
turning our struggling lives over to a government 
that would do our thinking for us, a Fiihrer who would 
dictate our actions. 

If this business participation in the work of the 
Congress be attacked by left-wingers as an ambition to 
“propagandize the schools”, let’s make the most of 
it. It is time for us to be concerned about the problem 
of fostering in the schools a sense of the challenge that 
way of life—the chal- 


means 


is presented in the democratic 
lenge that has been funked in the dictator nations of 
the world. It is time that those who still stand 
chance of inheriting our democracy, be taught, not 
that it is perfect, but that all their education is futile 
if they lose the chance of perfecting it. 


Caine concern need not arise 


cussed “radicalism of modern 
doubt that youth is any more radical today than, by 
nature, it always has been. But we should be concerned 
by the fact that there are more 
set up to capitalize on youth’s inclination to novelty, 
to salvation by short-cut, to the romance of a “cause” 
And we may well be concerned by our failure to drama- 
tize for youth the radicalism of fighting for the cause 
of the scientific spirit upon which our free industrial 


from the widely-dis- 
youth,” for we may 


predatory interests 


system depends. 

We have talked of our way of life as the safe and 
sound way, the conservative way. It has never been 
any of these things. It is as unsafe as every adven- 
ture, as unsound as the trial-and-error way of the 
experimental laboratory which is its best symbol. We 
have recently come to feel that our tightening inter- 
dependence demands that we set up certain minimum 
standards of security, and we have sought better to 


organize our common knowledge to cut down the mar- 


gin of error; but our way of life still offers litt) 
attract a real conservative. If youth is radical, th: 
Congress on Education for Democracy has an ins; 
tional message for it: that, in face of the organ 
orthodoxies of Communism and Fascism, the demo: 


cies remain as the last refuge of questioning radical} 


Hao. EVER, we have been told that youth today, 
unnerved by a depression childhood, puts a greater 
premium on security than did the generation whos 
childhood was passed in “the secure days before tx 
war”. This has been used to explain a whole comp 

of new attitudes and new 
mental regimentation—and there have been enough 


acqulescences in gover! 


acquiescences to arouse our suspicion that there is sony 
truth in it. If there is, and if all that business can offer 
a Congress on Education for Democracy is nothing 
more than testimony that our capitalist system wil 
continue to be subject to the same periodic depressions 
and the same periodic wars, then the teachers must look 
elsewhere for help. It will not be enough for them even 
to suggest that the price of totalitarian “security” is 
a permanent, instead of an occasional, depression in 
standards of living and permanent, 
militarization; youth will probably prefer. to 


instead of occa 


sional, 
stake its chances on the “new ideas” 

But business comes to a Congress on Education for 
ancient believer in change and 


Democracy as an 


progress through education itself. To youth it says, 
“Under our system, the security you now want and thy 
opportunity you have always wanted can be won 
through the application of free competitive intelligenc 
to our common problems”. And a clear demonstration 
at this time that business does still believe in this chief 
article of its traditional faith may strike with the i 

pact of a new idea on the minds of a generation that 
has been told too often that the primary interest of 
business today is not a knowledge and mastery of thos 


problems but, rather, retention of its economic power. 
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